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(from Balogh-Monkemeyer) 


October and November are harvest months the world over and this little girl from Tokay, 
Hungary, is rejoicing in a good grape harvest. 
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An Activity Unit For Second Grades 


‘‘The Home Life and Wardrobe of a Well 


NE of the most successful units from 

the standpoint of the integrated pro- 
gram was developed by Miss Blansett with 
her second grade group in the Jefferson 
School, New Rochelle, New York. En- 
thusiastically the class welcomed a doll 
as one of their number. Then came the 
problem of choosing an appropriate name 
for this new member. Several namés 
were suggested by the children and a 
unanimous vote was cast for “Shirley” as 
the first name, and of course she must be 
loyal to her school so “Jefferson” became 
her last name. 

Shirley’s first need was a well selected 
wardrobe, so diligently the children set to 
work to make the necessary articles of 
clothing. Needless to say the patterns 
used were the simplest type and_ the 
teacher did the cutting out. The first les- 
sons required very careful supervision but 
as the year progressed the children gained 
remarkably in their utility and skill and 
could pick up the work at odd minutes 
and actually do the sewing by themselves. 
At the end of the year the children were 
given cut out garments and they did the 
sewing without any assistance, selecting 
their own trimming from a box of such 
materials, put in their own hems and fin- 
ished them. 

While working on the wardrobe the 
children became keenly interested in learn- 
ing something about the materials with 
which they were working. This led very 
naturally to a simplified study and discus- 
sion about cotton, wool, silk, leather, fur, 
rubber and rayon. The children made a 
chart of each of these materials using 
samples, pictures and stories about them. 
Even second graders, with an interest thus 
iroused, wish to know something of the 
cost of children’s clothing so they were 
introduced to their first lessons on the cost 
of the various items in their own ward- 
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By Irene Meves 
Yonkers, New York 


and 


Helen L, Tryon 
New Rochelle, New York 


One of the most worthwhile ac- 
tivities was the making of boys’ and girls’ 
lists of clothing. These lists were taken 
home and the parents helped the child put 
the proper value on each article. The 
lists were brought back to school and the 


robe. 


average cost of each article was found. 
This brought to the attention of each child 
the value of his clothing and led, we 
hoped, to better care of it. Here too was 
an excellent opportunity to stress the dif- 
ferent types of clothing that must be in- 
cluded in one’s outfit to meet the varying 
weather conditions, particularly the proper 
apparel for stormy days. Such problems 
as not wearing sweaters in school, the im- 
portance of rubbers for stormy days, the 
care of the cloakroom and the habit of 
leaving clothing in the playground, were 
discussed. The class visited a neighbor 
hood shore store where they were shown 
samples of leather and various lasts, and 
were told something of the care of shoes 

As Shirley’s 
pletion, the children were faced with the 


wardrobe neared com 
problem of how to take care of the little 
dressed so they would not be mussed when 
Shirley wished to wear them. Likewise, 
the underwear and pajamas could not be 
left lying around the where 
could they put them to keep them neat 
and clean? Now came the time to con- 
sult the Industrial Arts teacher to 
see if he could help them solve their prob- 
lem. As a result of their conference the 
children built a very nice clothes rack with 
dress hangers for each dress and as soon 


room, so 


with 








Behaved Doll’’ 


as it was finished it was neatly hung upon 
the rack. 
the ordinary handles that are attached to 
bundles from grocery stores, painted and 


The hangers were made from 


hung on the pole by means of a small hook 
screwed into the top of the handle. For 
the rest of the clothing they built a cute 
little chest with the initials “S. J.” 
Seeing how easy it was to 


carved 
on the top. 
keep Shirley always looking nice by care- 
ful attention to the care of her wardrobe, 
hanging up the dresses on the rack each 
time they were changed and neatly folding 
and putting away in the chest the other 
little folks 
attention to 


garments, the soon realized 
that 


clothing they 


with proper their own 


could aid greatly in their 
daily appearance. 

If Shirley was to be a healthy little girl 
the 


amount of sleep, soa bed for her became 


of course she must have necessary 


Once again the boys and 
build 


enough 


a vital necessity. 
girls visited the shop—this time to 
When the bed 
along so that they knew just how large it 
was going to be, 
the 


them to the 


a_ bed. was far 


some of the children took 


measurements of it and went with 


Arts 


A mattress, pillows, pillow cases, 


Home teacher for as 
sistance 
sheets, blankets and a bed spread must be 
ready when the bed is completed, so Shit 
ley could be tucked in all comfy for the 
night. The mattress and pillows were made 
of ticking and stuffed with pieces of old 


cloth snipped into tiny pieces. The bed 


spread was lace over blue chambray. The 
blankets were made from outing flannel 
and bound with bias tape. Then, too, 


dolly must not be permitted to step onto 
a cold floor with her bare feet when ris 
ing on a wintry morning, so a rug to go 
in front of the bed 
The boys and girls brought in material 


was very necessary 
from home that could be torn into strips, 


(Turn to page 428) 
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are also convenient. 


A one-side view of the kitchen cupboards. Note 
the cans are on rollers. The sectioned drawer for 
storing a large quantity of equipment in a small place, 


as large trays and pot lids, is very tiandy. 


Labels on 


the doors add greatly to the convenience of the cup- 


boards. 


VERY unusual teaching situation 
A occured last year in the Beaver High 
School Homemaking Department. Super- 
intendent Whittwer and the Board of 
Education decided to promote a program 
for remodelling the Homemaking Depart 
ment, giving the teacher and pupils the op 
portunity of working out the plans to suit 
their needs. Here was a concrete teach 
ing situation which immediately aroused 
the interest of all of the girls. Sug- 
gestions were secured from all available 
sources, as the State Office of Education, 


texts, magazines, business houses, and car- 


penters. Then after careful consideration, 
the final plans were decided. After these 
plans were drawn the girls had the privi- 
lege of seeing the development of the 
work each day. To be able to study 
equipment selection and actually purchase 
the equipment made a wonderful climax to 
this project. At the completion of all the 
work the girls sponsored a “housewarm- 
ing” where they had the opportunity to 
explain to their parents and interested 
townspeople just why the department had 
been planned as it was. 

The department was all planned com- 








A cross section view of the kitchen. 
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Note the double sectioned sinks with the supply table in the 
center. The small service tables at the side of the electirc stoves 


A Remodeled High School 


By Olive Winterton 


Beaver, Utah 


pactly in the one end of the building and 
every available nook and corner had to be 
utilized. The entrance hall, formerly not 
in use, is used for a receiving center 
for supplies and a storage center for these 
supplies. On one side of the hall is an 
electric ice-cream freezer fixed by the 
shop-teacher, along with the refrigerator ; 
while on the other side is a cupboard low 
enough for the groceryman to conven 
iently leave his supplies on top and yet 
have storage for the perishable supplies 
below. Beside this low cupboard is a 
taller one where all cleaning supplies may 
be stored as well as a small section for 
the storage of the table leaves. 

The old pantry in the kitchen was made 
into a group of cupboards with an arched 
entrance. There are a number of con 
venient features in these cupboards which 
are shown in the pictures. The kitchen is 
arranged according to unit kitchen plan 

On the south wall leading from the 
kitchen are two entrances. The one leads 
into the fitting and dressing room wher« 
we have cupboards for each classes’ cook 
ing aprons, one cupboard in which to hang 
unfinished dresses, and a storage section 
for department equipment as well as a 
large triple mirror. This fitting room has 
another door opposite the first one which 
opens into the sewing room. 


The remodeled sewing room giving a 
good view of the sectioned cupboard for 
sewing boxes, the cutting table, the win 
dow boxes, and the lights. 

















in a book. 


Another view of the sewing room, showing the built-in show 
case with beaver board back, and bulletin board which has leaves as 


Homemaking Department 


The other entrance from the kitchen is 
through French doors which lead into the 
dining room. Here we had difficulty in 
getting space so we planned a built-in cup- 
board with side panels on which we use 
pottery to add color to the room. A new 
walnut table and chairs and a lovely wall 
mirror were purchased and all indirect 
lighting was secured. There are French 
doors on the opposite wall in the dining 
room, too, which lead to the sewing room. 


At the one end of the sewing room we 
have a storage section for each girl’s sew- 
ing boxes arranged according to class and 
we also have a large cutting table at that 
end of the room. Another handy feature 
in this room is the show case in which we 
can display dresses or any other work 
done since the back of the case is covered 
with beaver board. The bulletin board, 
which has leaves that turn as a book, is 
also very convenient for a sewing room 
Too, good use is now made of the space 
by old built-in 
which was made into an arched nook for 
the department books. 


occupied an cupboard 


The color scheme throughout the de- 
partment is ivory, cream, and tan. Flow- 
ers in the window boxes in the kitchen and 
sewing room as well as the colorful cur- 
tains add much cheer to the department. 
These window boxes were coated with 
melted paraffine inside so as not to drip 
is all indirect 


muddy water. The lighting 


and measured so that it is adequate for 


each room. The table tops in each room 


are of battleship linoleum. 
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The girls have all expressed the opinion 
that this was indeed an outstanding learn 
ing situation and they enjoyed every min 
ute of the work. 


In the planning and remodeling of om 
department, we found the bulletin “Space 
and Equipment for Homemaking Instruc 
tion” invaluable 
lished by the Office of Education, United 
States the 
supplied us with a wealth of helpful i 


an guide. This is pub 


Department of Interior, It 


struction and information. 


While we do not claim perfection for 
our new department, we do feel that we 
have done well with the material on hand 
and that we now have a modern and up 
to-date department. The 


in making it so was an education in itself 


work involved 
No girl who helped in the planning and 


reconstruction should hesitate to attempt 
\n 


other point worthy of note is that there is 


necessary improvements at home 


no longer any doubt of community in 
terest in the homemaking department 


This displays our method of drying 
dish towels. 


In the bottom of the cupboard is an 
electric fan covered with screen which 
stirs the air to dry our dish towels rapidly. 
There is a vent at the top of the cupboard 
for the escaping air. The soiled towels 
are placed in the clothes basket. 







A closet in the dining room was 
transformed into this corner with shelves 
that hold colored pottery and add a de- 
corative note. 

Pictures on thes ve t DY 
Howard Fotheringhan Beaver High 
School student, under the direction Vr 


Kenneth 


Frandsen, 























and Feasting 


Around the Worl 


Autumn Festivals 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


White Plains, New York 


“XO our neighbors from other lands 
‘I every day is a festival; for one 
might say that every day which is not a 
festival in its own right is celebrated 
either in recovering from the last fes- 
tival or in preparing for the next one! 
This is because the foreign-born person 
knows the fine art of living. He knows 
how to have a good time, how to throw 
himself whole-heartedly into whatever 
ne is doing and wring the last drop of 
joy from every simple occasion. A fes 
tival to him is regarded in the literal 
sense of the word—‘“of, pertaining to, 
or befitting a feast.” Strong meat and 
heartening drink accompany all real fes- 
tival occasions, not to mention dancing, 
laughter and friendly inter- 
course. 

At this season of year, 
especially, when gold and 
scarlet leaves cover the earth 
with a mantle of glory and 
yellow pumpkins peer saucily 
trom behind the russet skirts 
of corn shocks, all the world 
makes hearty festival. Crops 
are gathered and bins are 
bursting with the grain for 
holiday breads and ceretnon- 
ial cakes. Hops and grapes 
are converted into refreshing 
drink to moisten throats 
husky with laughter and 
weary with song. Animals 
are slaughtered for the win- 
ter festivals. All the world 
rejoices in golden autumn, 
season of promise and plenty 
and thanksgiving for bounties 
received, 

In early New England the 
harvest season was celebrated 
with a feasting and fellow- 


* The Book of Festivals by Dor- 
othey Gladys Spicer, with a Fore- 
word & John H, Finley, Editor, The 
New York Times. New York City. 
The Womans Press. Price $3.00. 
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Sweden celebrates 


Food plays an important part in the 
celebration of every country’s festivals. 
In this article Miss Spicer, quoting here 
and there from her recent work entitled, 
The Book of Festivals,* describes the so- 
cial significance of food and points out 
its relation to the folk observance of the 
great harvest holidays of different coun- 
tries. 


ship which won for it from disapproving 


churchmen the derisive name of Saint 
Pumpkin’s or Saint Pompion’s Day. The 
colonists’ first great harvest festival was 
attended by Indian guests and observed 
with target practice and shooting, as 
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SINK Fie NERG | 
(Courtesy Dalarue) 


the harvest season in a gay manner. 


well as with “other recreations,” which 


always will remain a mysterious secret. 


“Our harvest being gotten in,” wrote 
Edward Winslow on December 11, 
1621, “our governor sent foure men on 
fowling, so that we might after a more 
speciall manner rejoyce together, after 
we had gathered the fruit of our labors; 
they foure in one day killed as much 
fowle as with a little helpe beside, 
served the company almost a weeke, at 
which time amongst other recreations, 
we exercised our Armes. many of the 
Indians coming amongst us, and 
amongst the rest their greatest King 
Massasoyt, with some ninetie men, 
whom for three days we entertained 
and feasted, and they went 
out and killed five deere, 

< which they brought to the 
Plantation and bestowed on 
our Governor, and upon the 
Captain [Standish] and 
others.” 

In China the mid-autumn 
festival, known as Chung- 
Chiu, the Moon Festival, is 
celebrated with all the poetic 
artistry of which Oriental 
peoples are masters. 

“This festival, which marks 
the end of the harvest, is one 
of the most joyous events of 
the Chinese year. Most of 
the ceremonies center about 
the moon, which influences 


When harvest festival 
comes in Czechoslovakia, cos- 
tumes such as these are worn 
for the celebration which al- 
ways occurs, 


(Ewing Galloway, N. Y.) 














ow oa 











(Gdynia American Line) 


Poland’s festival of ingathering is 
celebrated by presentation of a wreath of 
grain, nuts and corn to the master of the 
estate. 


crops and harvests and is associated with 
the palaces of the Immortals. Bakeries 
and candy shops feature large round 
cakes, made with flour and brown sugar, 
and ornamented with pictures of the 
moon and its palaces. Insofar as possible, 
all foods are prepared in round shapes, 
in honor of the moon. Tiny tile pagodas 
and amusing animals are prominent 
among the playthings offered to chil- 
dren. According to popular belief, 
beautiful flowers fall from the moon on 
this night. Women seeing the blossoms 
think they will be blessed with numer 
ous offspring, and men with prosperity 
Music, poetical writings, feasting and 
games are among the events that make 
this occasion memorable to young and 
old.” 

Hungary, a veritable land of festivals, 
events which 


boasts several autumn 


are of great importance to peasant 
communities. 


ering, which comes toward the end of 


Sziiret, the Grape Gath- 


1The Book of Festivals, p. 81, 
? Ibid, p. 
STIbid, p. 231. 
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October, and Disznétor, the Killing 
of Pigs, which falls sometime in 
November or December, are two 
of the most outstanding events to 
farmer folk. 


Sctiret marks the gay end- 
ing of the yearly farm work. Since 
wine is the national drink of the 
Hungarian people, there is great re- 
joicing when the grapes are finally 
gathered. After the day’s labor the 
fashion an enormous 
‘bouquet’ of grapes. They carry it 
to the farmer’s house to the ac- 


workers 


companiment of laughter, song and 
the gay fiddling of gypsy mu- 
sicians. The girls wear white 
dresses and bright wreaths of field 
flowers. When the farmer’s house 
is reached, the workers suspend the 
bunch of grapes from the ceiling 
and accept his invitation to eat and 
make merry over the grape har- 
vest.” 

The Killing of Pigs is a family 
festival at which the most expert 
pigsticker in the community of- 
ficiates. The little pig—or p‘gs, if 
the family is rich—which have been 
fed and pampered through the sum- 
mer months, are sacrificed on this 
occasion for the sausages and head- 
cheese and smoked pork loins which 
will feed the family throughout 
the winter. Diszndétor is 
indeed a sad day for the 
housewife, to whom the 
little pigs have become 
cherished pets. She does 
not have much time for 
mourning, however, be- 


cause the end of the day’s work is 
marked by a gala feast, consisting 
of the traditional rich pork-marrow 
soup with thin home-made noodles, 
stuffed cabbage, head-cheese and, 
of course, plenty of good native 
wine. Feasting and merrymaking 
continue until near daybreak while 
the strains of the bagpipe and the 
tapping of dancing feet sound gaily 
through the fragrant autumn night. 

In Mexico, city folk, no less 
than their country cousins, celebrate 
an autumn festival of quite differ- 
ent nature. The solemn Did de 
Muertos, the day of the Dead, is 
observed on each November sec- 
ond, with the splendor and aban- 
don of which only Latin peoples 
are capable. 


Cakes of special kinds and 
shapes are baked and decorated 
for harvest festival in Hungary. 


(From Hungarian State Tourist Dent.) 





“This day, which is dedicated to the 





di/untos mayores, or adult dead, is a na- 





tional holiday, celebrated in many places 





throughout the week. In Mexico City 






and other large centers, crowds of peo- 








ple stream into the cemeteries long before 






sunrise. Some folk come afoot, some in 






conveyances, but all are laden with 







candles, flowers, and offerings of food. 






The cemeteries present the appearance of 





picnic grounds. The food for the dead, 






which later is eaten by the living, consists 











of candies, cakes, bread and other deli- 





cacies, fashioned into grinning skulls and 





gruesome symbols of death. Poets and 





musicians vie with one another in writing 






and singing of death. Children play with 






and eat tiny chocolate hearses, sugar fun- 






eral wreaths and delectable candy cof- 






fins. Everybody laughs, jokes and 






makes gay holiday with death. In some 






places the Indians set up in the ceme 





teries ofrendas, or altars to the depart- 






ed. They arrange the ofrendas artisti- 





cally, with lighted candles, special foods, 





such as skull candies, breads baked in 





animal and human shapes and all kinds 
Whatever the person liked 






of drinks. 







in life is offered at this time, for it is 






spirits return to enjoy 


thought that 
(Turn to page 425) 






































From Classroom Activity To A Colored Motion Picture 


IRLS of the Alameda Schools who 

were especially interested in the his- 
tory of costume and design formed a club 
several years ago and met once a week 
for a period of forty-five minutes. Dur- 
ing this time, data was gathered from 
various sources and several early Amer- 
ican costumes were reproduced and made 
by the members of the club. These cos- 
tumes have been the nucleus for a num- 
ber of pageants. The costumes were of 
the Puritan, Colonial, Empire, and Civil 
War periods. With the addition of some 
real trousseau gowns from the late 1880's 
a parade of fashions dating from 1620 to 
the present time was assembled. 

These first used as a 
background for the yearly fashion review 
called “The Onward March of Time.” As 
the large pages of a fashion book were 
turned revealing the dates of the periods, 
and the 


costumes were 


the costumed girls appeared 
march continued to take form in a semi- 
circle while music of the periods was 
The girls of all the clothing 
followed _ this costume 
march and wore the had 
made. Thus, a very pretty picture de- 
veloped before the eyes of the assembled 


played. 
classes historic 


dresses each 


guests in two semi-circles of dress, one of 
historically dressed models, the other of 
active sports of today. 

The first showing at Washington School 
was so well accepted that the department 
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By Jamie R, Allan 
and 


Cary M. Salvage 


Alameda, California 


as a whole combined and gave a Home 
Economics program in the High School 
Auditorium. This time, the number of 
participants included pupils from all of 
the schools. An evening was devoted to 
the dramatic presentation of Foods and 
Clothing. Again, the historic costumes 
were the background for the fashion 
revue, this time accompanied by the High 
School Orchestra. This evening is out- 
standing in that it brought to the com- 
munity the first presentation of home 
economics in its present place in modern 
education. 

Not only has the department of home 
economics a collection of historic cos- 
tumes, plus some really beautiful gowns, 
but a beginning of a collection of old 
fashion sheets, magazines, pattern charts, 
and Godey’s prints. As the people in the 
community have become interested in the 
work of the department, so they, in turn, 
have added their contributions to our col- 
lections and share with us one of the pres- 
ent day hobbies. 

So, from a very simple beginning, an 
interest has grown and with this hobby, 
educational material is constantly growing 
in volume and in form for presentation 
to others who have become interested. The 
city newspaper is ready at any time to 


publish articles for us and have aided us 
greatly. Thus far many groups of stu- 
dents, parents, the District Council of 
Parent-Teachers, the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, the Bay Section 
Home Economics Association, (one of the 
sections whose membership is composed 
of teachers of sixteen counties) have en- 
joyed this dress parade. 

This year, the interest in club activities 
seemed to be almost a demand on the 
part of young students to design costumes. 
I had long felt the growing interest in 
design, so went about to really do some- 
thing about bringing this activity within 
the reach and interest of these students. 
With the aid of The Patternettes, historic 
books and the knowledge of how much 
girls like to dress in costume and appear 
as that character before an audience, a 
group of really talented girls were given 
the opportunity to join in this newly 
formed club. From a very little knowl- 
edge of line, etc., as was to be expected 
at first, this new idea developed so log- 
ically and unconsciously, that before | 
was aware of its importance we were 
really designing for the real joy of cre- 
ative art. 

With the background of costumes we 
had on hand, it seemed that here was a 
real opportunity to study the earliest of 
costumes and present the dress of the 
ages. 
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The day came when the efforts of all 
the characters of fiction and history were 
to be realized as they were to appear at 
the assembly at Lincoln School: Seeing 
the models dressed and in readiness for 
this, their day, was pay for the hours of 
work required to carry to completion such 
an undertaking. 

This time, the Visual Aid Department 
felt this worthwhile recording for others 
to see and to keep for the further study 
of costuming. Thus, our first motion pic- 
ture, and a colored one, was taken by the 
President of the Board of Education. So 
as you see, “Our Characters” have become 
“Our Movie Stars” in a film developed 
in Hollywood. 


We regret that lack of space prevents 
publishing the script of the play in which 
these photographs came to life. However 
the photographs will help tell the story 
of the history of costume in a graphic way. 
At the top of this page are costumes of 
1620—Pilgrims and an American Indian. 
In the top center picture we jump al- 
most three hundred years to the day when 
automobiles were new and ‘‘dusters’’ and 
special veils were the accepted costume 
for riding. (The automobile was built by 
the boys from cardboard cartons). The 
three girls above stand for “‘yesterday and 
today’, while at the left is a chic bicycling 
costume of the good old ‘‘shirtwaist’’ days 


The two large pictures present many ages in the history of costume. On the opposite page starting at the left, there is an example 
of an early Egyptian dress, then an Assyrian, a Greek, Roman, a Medieval queen’s costume and a dress of the Rennaisance, cover- 
ing the years from 1200 B.C. to 1500 A.D. Below, the march continues with, at the left, a costume of late Colonial days (1778), 
the French Empire (1812), Civil War Days, (1860), the Gay Nineties (1898) and the shirt-waist girl of 1900. 








F any one fact was impressed with 
I startling clarity on minds of school 
executives and home economics teach- 
ers during the low years of the depres- 
sion, it was that home economics is 
still not seen by the public as a vital 
part of a whole education. Many com- 
munities had changed in outlook but 
little since the early years of the cen- 
tury when almost every outcropping of 
a home economics subject was greeted 
with caustic editorials on “fads and 
frills” and by raised eyebrows of count- 
less parents who made it known to 
neighbors over back fences that “the 
school was trying to take the place of 
the home”, that the teachers were now 
—“—imagine it, Mrs. Smith, going to 
learn Nellie how to cook and sew, as if 
I couldn’t do it better myself.” 


Such popular attitudes, still prevail- 
ing in the community, bore 
fruit in the curtailment of home eco- 
nomics departments when school funds 
showed the pinch of the depression. 
School boards are subject to popular 
pressure; they are pre-eminently instru- 
ments of community opinion. If they 
lopped off economics 
services, it was because they thought 
those 


average 


essential home 


services could best be spared. 
They represented the public; the public 
apparently believed the traditional sub- 
jects more vital to the 


girlhood those 


education of 
than offered in 
home economics departments. Why did 
the public believe it? Why after al- 
of home eco- 
nomics in public schools are people still 
questioning its right to endure along 
with the less practical subjects when 
times demand reduction of costs? 


local 


most two generations 


Perhaps there may be several an- 


swers, One of them is of commanding 
importance. It is that the community 
not know what 


departments are doing. 


does home economics 


The few ideas 
that prevail up and down the avenues 
are hazy and erroneous. They have 
been formed by school gossip or by 
unplanned and distorting publicity. Ask 
any citizen in the street what girls in 
the local school study in home eco- 
nomics. For that matter ask any 
mother of a school girl. Usually the 
answer will be vague and illusory. It 
is sure to be disappointing to the home 
economics teacher or to the school ex- 
ecutive has for 


who 


fought his home 
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an Interpreter 


By J. Erle Grinnell 


Division of Liberal Arts 
The Stout Institute 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


economics department. Here and there 
(and the places are appallingly few) a 
department has won the complete un- 
derstanding and endorsement of a com- 
munity. In many schools teachers are 
studying ways and means of interpret- 
ing their whole program to the people 
who support it financially. It is a 
hopeful sign. 

This much is certain. Until every 
home economics teacher feels obliged 
to be a reporter, her work will not 
have the sympathetic backing it de- 
serves. The academic fields have flour- 
ished for a long time; they are not 
grossly misunderstood; their objectives, 
their methods, and their materials have 
not undergone tremendous changes in 
a generation as have those of home 
economics. Home economics teachers 
may not sit smugly back and depend 
upon the merit of their work to be its 
own and only sales agent. They must 
prepare themselves as interpreters, as 
journalists in a special field» Though 
much has been done to enlighten the 
public through demonstrations and ex- 
hibits, the heart of the matter has been 
missed through want of adequate ex- 
planation. That, almost inevitably, 
must come through the printed word. 
Therein lies the challenge for the for- 
ward-looking home economics teacher. 

Mediums for written interpretation 
are always at hand. The most impor- 
tant of them in the average community 
If left altogether 
to its own resources the press will not 
often go much beyond tiie obvious and 
easily obtainable news: athletics, extra- 
curricular school scandals, 
building campaigns, news of personali- 
ties, and the like. Home economics 
will have distressingly little space.’ Yet 
the press is always receptive to school 
news ably handled, and no type of 
school news lends itself better to inter- 
esting reporting than does that origi- 
nating in a progressive home economics 
department. A few cities have conduct- 
ed uniquely successful programs of in- 
Week after week the 


is the public press. 


activities, 


terpretation.? 
1See especially Florence Justin, Home Econ- 
the Newspapers, Journal of Home 
Vol. 27 (December, 1935) pp. 641 
ff. and George Starr Lasher, Publicity for Home 
Economics, Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 
28 (December, 1936) p. 677. 


omics in 
Economics, 





integrated story of home economics 
should be told, always with names of 
children and accounts of the work of 
the children. If the articles are skilfully 
written and if illustrations are provided 
whenever possible, the public will not 
be long in realizing how vital a part 
home economics plays in the lives of 
the children and in the home life of 
the community. 

Next in importance to the public 
press is the school newspaper. Though 
many of the better schoo! papers have 
progressed to cover the school news 
completely, any careful analysis will 
show very little space devoted to home 
economics. The impulse to complete re- 
porting must come from home _ eco- 
nomics teachers. The cafeteria, cloth- 
ing selection and construction, diet 
facts, camp cooking—all provide fas- 
cinating copy for student readers and 
for the parents as well. Columns may 
be conducted by clever students, under 
the direction of a teacher, with ques- 
tions and answers about costumes, diet 
problems, careful purchasing, makeup, 
or any of the other matters so vital 
to girlhood. Health may be seen to be 
tied up at numerous points with the 
curriculum of a modern home eco- 
nomics department. The education of 
all the pupils in the purposes and meth- 
ods of home economics is an impor- 
tant step in community education. 

House organs in the larger school 
systems furnish a means of explaining 
to all the teachers what the home eco- 
nomics department is doing. Again the 
home economics news has a natural ad 
vantage over most school news. I! 
makes immediate appeal to habits of 
living, eating, dressing, shopping. If 
teachers understand what is taught, 
they will be more likely to guide pupils 
into essential home economics courses 
and to befriend the work to parents and 
outside critics. Too often opponents of 
home economics have been numerous 
on the school staff. Like the public 
they have not been told what is being 
done today; their concepts of home eco 
nomics have not been materially altered 
since their school days a generation 
ago. The writer recalls vividly that a 


(Turn to page 424) 





2For such a program see Jessie A. Winchell, 


The Home Economics Story Told in a City 
Newspaper, Journal of Home Economics, Vol 
22 (April, 1930) pp. 274-278. 
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Merry Christmas! 
From You to the Whole Family 


By Kay Short 


HERE is no nicer gift for mother, father, brother or sister than 
one which you have labored over yourself. That is the one that 
is doubly appreciated, and on this page are the types of presents that 
everybody likes to make because they are a source of constant interest 
in the making. 
For instance, wouldn’t either younger or older sister be thrilled with 
a jaunty beret, scarf and purse set such as is shown on the attractive 
model in the photograph, upper right? You could make all three of 
these pieces in a jiffy. The beret is a Vogue pattern 7498. The matching 
scarf (made double) and envelope purse are so simple that no pattern 
is needed for even an inexperienced sewer. The inner bag of heavy 
muslin or crash, with a zipper top for the envelope purse, may be 
purchased inexpensively in most any 10-cent store. Some kind of attrac- 
tive ball, ring or other ornament could be attached to one end of the 
zipper in a matching or contrasting color to add interest to the purse. 
The “little sister” dresses shown in the photograph, lower right, with a 
doll’s dress to match are made from one of the new “Theme Song De- 
signs” which may be obtained in several patterns representing well known 
tunes. This one happens to be called “In the Shade of the Old Apple 
Tree”. A tiny tot’s princess dress similar to the one shown may be made 
from McCall pattern 9454; while the dress for the older girl, and the doll’s 
dress may be made from McCall patterns 9357 and 355 respectively. 
Within the Christmas wreath at the lower left hand corner, are many 
suggestions for easy-to-make and fun-to-make Yuletide gifts. To watch 
Carrie the Cat or Willie the Wire Haire grow and develop under one’s 
nimble fingers is a thrill that any young seamstress will want to ex- 
perience. To see the pleasure that either of these captivating stuffed 
animals gives to little brothers or sisters makes one a confirmed addict 
to stuffed animal giving at Christmas time, especially when the little 
beasts are as engaging as these. The stuffed rag doll is equally appealing. 
For gifts to mother, who always appreciates the things we have pains- 
takingly evolved out of our own effort, there’s a practical apron with 
slenderizing lines. It’s the kind of apron that doesn’t look like hard 
work in case she has it on and the front doorbell rings. And as for 
the embroideries suggested here, we assure you they add a desirable 
gaiety to such plain sort of things as dish towels, kitchen table cloths, etc. 


(Illustrations on this page by courtesy of Textiles Education 
Bureau and Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc.) 


Apron 
ric-rac braid 
Pictorial pat- 
tern 9008. Em- 
broidery transfer 
of animated vege- 
tables, suitable on 
kitchen towels, 
shelving, scarfs and 
cloths, etc. pattern 
2168; Stuffed ani- 
mals to delight the 
children — Carrie Cat 
and Willie Wire Haire—both in same pattern 2262. Stuffed rag ck 
18 inches high, and dress, pattern 2263. All Simplicity patterns 









































The beret, scarf and purse set 
(above) would make a lovely 
Christmas gift to sister or friend. The cunning 
little sister dresses (below) with doll dress to 
match are bound to please the younger generation 
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Selecting An Egg Beater 


A Practical Problem in Consumer Education 


ITH the increasing emphasis on 

consumer education there is a 
yvrowing demand for demonstrations of 
the method involved in wise buying. 
The uninformed housewife with a lim- 
ited budget wants to stretch each dol- 
lar to the limit, but is unacquainted 
with the procedure necessary for eco- 
nomical purchasing. A demonstration 
of the technique, on even a simple piece 
of equipment, can broaden her concept 
of the intelligent approach to buying, 
and prevent that hasty expenditure that 


results in dissatisfaction and the director in this experiment 
regret. Housewives of the a labelled beater will be found 
community are present con- <~—- HANDLE in Illustration I. Beginning at 
sumers, high school students | the top is the handle, com- 
are the assistant consumers monly held in the left hand by 
and the buyers of tomorrow. a right-handed individual. Be- 
Both need assistance in this Ih 7— CRANK low this is the crank wheel, 
increasingly complex problem. guarded or unguarded, turned 
The home economics teacher by the crank gripped in the 
can increase her usefulness to fingers of the right hand. The 
her classes and to local house- crank wheel fits into cogs, that 
wives by guiding them in more may or may not, be guarded, 
2 aire te ‘ and turns the beater blades. 
be ese tg oxerorgel ce DRIVE WHEEL Between the cogs and beater 
week of wise cossumption orac- blades may be found a beater 
Hee tn the Glaes in foods, in shaft, blade shanks, spreader 
home management, in home at ad flange, and blade guards, the 
economics shop, in consumer ; % combination depending on the 
education, or for women’s ° make of beater. Each beater 
clubs and PTA groups. It can \\ may be composed of two or 
be used as a wedge in cement- ae four blades, anchored to a 
ing cooperation between home base. The base in turn may 
economics and parent teacher ave addition: - 
2 Ronperigs ; Seeee ma i eat rong on piel 
‘or this experiment, egg i 

beaters can be ieee Mow the construction. 

the home economics depart- ~ SPREADER FLANGE The above terms will apply 
ment and from student or et to all makes of rotary beaters 
other community homes. The \ as the construction is similar in 
problem to be solved by the OASHER BLADES \_DASHER all types. It is suggested that 
group is: From your experi- J the group also study the illus- 
ee ee // tration and become familiar 
you want to avoid in selecting with the parts of the beater. 
a new beater? The question \ With this knowledge and the 
will probably elicit these re- = qualifications set up by the 
plies and others: 1 questioning the group can 


that do 
regularly and easily. 

2. A handle too narrow or 
too small. 


1. Cogs not mesh 
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3. A handle that rotates and does not 
permit a firm grip. 

4. A shape of handle that necessitates 
awkward and tiring arm position and a 
tiring grip. 

5. Will not beat a small amount. 

6. Will not beat quickly. 

7. Has sharp, exposed cogs on the 
drive wheel so close to handle that they 
scrape the hand during beating. 


8. Too small a crank. 



































The parts of the egg beater are named here to pro- 
vide a working vocabulary for the director and students in 
this experiment. 





9. A crank and handle too close to 
each other for comfortable use. 
10. Paint from the handle 
and drops into the food. 

11. A broad anchor at the bottom 
cf the dasher that is hard to clean. 

12. The shanks of the dasher blades 
held by a spreader flange, making the 
cleaning of the inside of the shanks 
and the center shaft very difficult. 

13. Flat dasher guards that make clean- 
ing tedious and difficult. 

To provide a working vocabulary for 


that peels 


evolve a score card evaluating 
the desirable features of a sat 
isfactory beater, similar to the 
following: 
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Score CArp FoR EcG BEATER 
| ae Ere I ee eee 20 
a, Comfortable grip’ ..i6.csce. 5 
We IN cos Sora cckeuews 4 
c. Sufficiently large to grasp 
WME Sta sees teens < eed eee 3 
d. Shape that prevents upper 
RN IE a gpaino a s-0v 05604 5 
e. Composition handle or paint 
a 3 
ee ES 05s 6 bigs 06 00448 a aee ee ee 10 
Rs A NO 6655566060840 3 
b. Smooth outer edge......... 3 
c. Far enough from handie to 
avoid hand injury ......... 2 
d. Enclosed by guard ........ 2 
Pi TT Wah Siena Caicos a ox ao 2 nbn 4 see <0: 30 
a. Gears mesh smoothly with 
drive wheel and anchor..... 5 
b. Gear guard close fitting and 
SEEN dae aeowd cess eye esics 4 
c. Parts easily cleaned........ 11 
Dasher blades ....... 4 
Blade shanks (or elim- 
WN noua. canes ca 4 
Anchor-attachment ... 3 
d. Fits close to bottom of bowl 3 
e. Metal that is flexible but 
MEE Gapen. setae hes tahe 2 
f. Incorporates air rapidiy.... 5 
Ce a es 5 
a. Simple construction ....... 2 
i GUE GUO: noc ass dee 3 
oN EE Chins a.a'554 hie ou pss oka si8.e 5 


a. Round, easily cleaned ...... 2 
b. Accessible for cleaning .... 3 


G—TIRGNOY BURIGE. 66 co5 ce ccssacsivucses 5 
a. Eliminated or round. 
Fi ——GIORI UETITRS,. sac eivccscccseesses 15 
a. Length of time required for 
| RE Oe a ena ee 7 
b. Ease and comfort in washing 8 
8.—Durability of construction ........... 10 
100% 


The experimenter and prospective 
purchaser is now in an analytical state 
of mind that provides a goal in buying. 
She is ready to test the different styles 
of beaters with an objective. 


PROCEDURE FOR TESTING BEATERS 


1. Make a beating medium by cook- 
ing 3 tablespoons of flour with 1 cup 
of water for five minutes. Cool. (Inex- 
pensive and available.) 

2. Use each type of beater in the mix- 
ture, beating for three minutes on a 
high surface. (The high surface and 
period of time simulate the fatigue ele- 
ment that proves objectionable from in- 
correctly shaped handies when used in 
regular beating operations. A bowl of 
mixture for each beater will accommo- 
date several operators at a time.) 

3. Grade each beater according to the 
points on use that are worked out on 
the score card. 

4. Let the mixture dry on the beater, 
then wash. 

5. Score each beater for the points 
provided on washing. 

6. Select the beater with the highest 
score. 

7. List the good qualities of fhe se- 
lected beater. 

8. List the qualities that would make 
the beater more desirable. 
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A and B illustrate different types of 
dashers. A provides a simpler construc- 
tion and is easier to keep clean. 


C and D show two shapes of handles 
found on the market. Note the relative 
positions as regards handles. 


The efficient housewife wants to be 
able to use a piece of equipment with 
the least possible fatigue, consequently 
the shape of the handle and its “feel 
in use” are items for consideration. 
Illustrations C and D show two general 
shapes of handles found on the mar- 
ket. One can test the most comfort- 
able position for the hand by clenching 
the fist and holding it vertically, and 
then horizontally. The horizontal po- 
sition will be found to involve more 
tension of the muscles, and would, over 
the period of time required to beat 
large quantities, cause greater fatigue. 
As a mixture thickens it becomes al- 
most impossible to hold the beater in 
place with the limited leverage offered 
by the horizontal position of the hand 
and arm, The vertical position permits 
a completely relaxed arm from the 
shoulder to elbow, with little tension 
from elbow to wrist. Therefore, a ver- 
tical handle, large enough to be gripped 
comfortably, would cause less fatigue and 
operate with less expenditure of effort, 
when being used. In addition, the handle 
needs to be so firmly attached that it will 
not move or rotate while being used, thus 
eliminating unnecessary tension in holding 
it firm. Many types of horizontal han- 
dles tend to loosen after a short period 
or use so must be checked with care. 

Bruised or skinned knuckles are an 
annoyance encountered in the use of 

(Turn to page 423) 
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A group of hand-loomed articles made by students. 


' , JEAVING is an old art which had 
its beginnings even before history 


was recorded. When man first began to 
weave, he wove natural grasses and rushes 
into various forms. Later, when he dis- 
covered that bast and cotton fibers could 
be spun and consequently woven, he 
needed some kind of frame upon which 
to stretch these threads. The frame con- 
structed for this was called a loom, the 
The ex- 
quisitely fine gossamer fabrics of linen 
and silk woven in ancient times on ex- 
looms are_ lovelier 


name by which it is still known. 


ceedingly primitive 
than any materials woven since then. AI- 
though changes have come in the con- 
struction and mechanism of the loom, the 
fundamental principles of weaving have 
not been altered and are similar wherever 
weaving is practiced. The loom and weav- 
ing operations were often mentioned by 
the ancient poets, who show beyond a 
doubt that the weaver’s occupation was 
held in high esteem. And so today we 
appreciate more and the artistic 
qualities of that fine art of weaving. 
Weaving is an important craft because 


more 


it develops a certain sense of the beautiful 
and useful and, most important of all, 
is related to our daily lives. It is one 
way of developing a fine creative feeling, 
for its technique is within the compre- 
Many who 
find it hard to create designs with pen 


hension of any college girl. 


and brush can do so in weaving: the loom 
has been perfected; and after the warp 
threads are set and the loom is balanced 
ready for work, it is the cleverness and 
ingenuity of the treadling and the assem- 
bling of various colors which create the 
artistic materials. 

being practical and artistic, 
weaving is also cultural. The study of 
ancient fabrics—their design and 
symbols, the lives of the people who made 
them, the influences that led to the de 
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Besides 


color 


signing of such gorgeous materials—is 
educational for everyone. Many inspira- 
tions for the lovely modern textures come 
from a knowledge of these beautiful his- 
toric fabrics, 

The weaving craft if mastered can quite 
easily become a profitable business. Hand- 
materials are demand. 
President Roosevelt's wife is interested in 
weaving and has_ spon- 
sored this craft in her 
Todhunter school. She 
discusses the importance 
of weaving as a vocation 
in her newspaper column, 
“My Day”; “I think 
weaving would be a good 
occupation on farms dur- 
ing the long winter 
months. It is one of the 
things which can be pro- 
duced at home.” Mrs. 
Roosevelt believes that 
weaving comparable to the 
treasured homespun fab- 
rics, of Scotland, Ireland, 
and Canada can be pro- 
duced by some of Ameri- 
ca’s handloom weavers 
and, if the quality is good, 
that dress, suit, and coat 
materials can be marketed. 
For these reasons a course 


woven much in 


in weaving was included 
in the Home Economics 
curriculum, University of 
California, Davis. 
Weaving classes are 
popular because everyone 
likes to possess a beauti- 
ful article of his own de- 
sign and construction. 
Even the long hours re- 
quired to set up a loom 
and figure out the pattern 
are worth while when one 








ested in weaving. 
and the weaving instructor at Mills College with the as 
sistance of her classes. 
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Hand-Loom 
Weaving 


By Dorothy Rubel 


University of California, 
Davis, California 


Before me strong threads row on row, 
I send the bobbin to and fro; 

From the thread the cloth I’ll see, 
Making a magician out of me. 


I am the master of these threads; 

The treadle shifts them at command, 
And certain rows of thread step out; 
The bobbin flies from hand to hand. 


As before the loom I sit 

And warp and woof I weave, 

The fabric soon grows thread by 
thread. 

Behold! A pattern I receive. 


With joy of my creation 
Happy thoughts I interweave. 
O magic loom so fascinating, 
You start from thread, the cloth you 
leave. 
—Anonymous. 


This room was constructed by Mr. Walter Wohlen- 
berg, a carpenter in Oakland, California who is inter- 


It was designed by Mr. Wohlenberg 
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Variation of the honeysuckle design worked out on graph paper. 


has an interesting piece of material to 
show for the effort spent. The weaving 
course on this campus is said to aid in 
developing that admirable personal qual- 
ity, patience! 


The success of the weaving done by any 
girl depends upon the loom. The kind of 
loom used at Davis is shown in the ac- 
companying photograph. It has several 
advantages particularly helpful to the be- 
ginner : 

1. The harnesses work up and down in 
runways made on the inside of the capes, 
and the shed is always perfectly formed, 
whereas the harnesses of a traditional 
type loom are hung loosely, so that the 
ends often become entwined, spoiling the 
shed and causing an error in the material. 

2. The loom is accurately balanced by 
the use of short lengths of strong rope. 
Each piece of rope is a definite length 
fixed on either end with a hook that is 
held tight by a small piece of copper 
tubing. The harnesses are balanced from 
the top-castle by means of small pulleys 
and these lengths of rope. Similar ropes 
attach the harnesses to the lamms, and 
the metal chains attach the lamms to the 
treadles. The older type of loom is bal- 
anced by the use of heavy cord tied in 
several ways according to its use on the 
loom. This plan is unsatisfactory be- 
cause the cord stretches and the knots 
work loose with the vigorous treadling. 


With these modifications the loom, once 
set up, never gets out of order. 

Other advantages of this type are as 
follows: In the the 
two outside treadles are set up for plain 
four inside for 
makes 


four-harness looms 


weaving, and the ones 
pattern. This arrangement 
speed in weaving. The batten is swung 
from the top of the capes, a fact that 
enables one to batten evenly and to weave 
The 


placed in a hinged piece of wood that it 


for 


fine material. batten frame is so 
can be moved two inches nearer the har- 
ness if necessary to use up warp or can 
be removed when one is setting up the 
loom. The back beam is hinged so that 
it can be swung up toward the loom in 


order that the loom will go through a 
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moved 
Each 


standard and can be 
easily without being taken apart. 
loom has a special bench with two drawers 
so that yarns and shuttles may be ac- 
These 
weaving for the beginner. 

Besides a loom for each student (our 
laboratory has 12 looms), a well-equipped 


doorway 


cessible. improvements simplify 


laboratory should have the following spe- 
cial items: 1 warping board, 2 swifts, 3 
dozen lease sticks, 3 dozen Swedish boat 
shuttles, 6 threaders, 2 bobbin winders, 
10 stick shuttles, 1 spool rack, and 1 warp- 
ing reel and spool rack combined. Swedish 
boat shuttles are used because the small 
wooden rollers on the flat wooden bottom 
enable it to slide easily and quickly 
through the shed, and the narrow rounded 
metal tip at either end of the shuttle 
makes it possible to pick out the threads 
of the shed more readily. This equip- 
ment is presented in the accompanying 
Sufficient and 
drawer space and ample locker room for 


photograph. cupboard 
each student are essential. 

Wool, linen, cotton, and some synthetic 
yarns are used by the beginning weaving 
students. Although, in the finer materials 


such as luncheon sets and guest towels, 
the weft or crosswise thread may be of 
linen or silk, cotton is always advised for 
the warp because cotton, being elastic, does 
not break or knot easily and is cheap. 


Linen is difficult to use for warp because 





design translated into a 
pillow top cover of cotton warp and wool 
weft 


The honeysuckle 


it breaks so easily and quickly wears out 
Wool is 


with because of its elasticity and strength 


one’s patience. easy to work 


It has, however, a tendency to draw in 
the edges of the material so that the fin 
ished piece is not so large as planned 
remedied if plenty 


the 


This difficulty can be 
of slack is 
threads. 


allowed in crosswise 


Several kinds of cotton strings are used 


in making rustic types of luncheon sets 


or the washable cotton rug fillers that 


can be successfully used for bathmats and 
bedroom rugs.’ Standard linen yarns and 


many interesting novelty yarns in cotton, 


wool, and artificial fibers are available 

A Swedish art center in San Francisco, 

which offers instruction in weaving and 
(Turn to page 426) 

1 This material can be obtained from the Cali 
fornia Cotton Mills, Railroad Ave. and Kennex 
Street, Oakland, California 

7 Burchard Weavers, 608 Grand Avenue, Oa 
land, California 

3 Swedish Applic Arts 85 Pa Avenue 
san Fr it ! { alif nia 








A group of the special laboratory equipment described above. 
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A Corner in the Kitchen 


By Dorothy Snyder 


“CORNER in the Kitchen” is more 
A tran a title. It is literally a cor- 
ner in the very busy kitchen of West 
Technical High School—a school of 
4,700 students in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Here many recipes in current use in 
the Cleveland Lunchroom System are 
tested daily, The manager of the West 
Technical Lunchroom, together with an 
assistant, has charge of this enterprise, 
which started as an experiment, but 
has proved so useful that the kitchen is 
expected to carry on another year with 
more equipment and better facilities 
for more intensive work. 

At present the testing equipment con- 
sists of a work table, a little 
laundry stove, and a very exact scale— 
all of which could easily be duplicated 
by any school system, no matter how 


small 


small. 

The aim of the testing kitchen is to 
standardize the food throughout the en- 
Lunchroom System. 
lunchroom manager 
has been wide scope in her 
choice of recipes and her method of 
preparing them. But, regardless of the 
cost of such recipes and methods used, 
each food must be sold at a fixed price. 
So while one manager may produce a 
salad which actually costs six cents, it 
must be served at five cents, the stand- 
The problem for the testing 
and 


Cleveland 
each 


tire 
Heretofore 
given a 


ard price, 
kitchen 
the quality as well as the price. 

One of the first recipes to be tested 
in the kitchen was good old vegetable 
soup—a with chil- 
dren, and a food which is served in all 
the schools at least once a week; but 


is to standardize the cost 


universal favorite 


which is not always so tasty and nutri- 
tious as it should be. 

A good soup depends mainly upon 
the stock the first 
thing the tester does is to make a basic 
soup stock. To do this we decided to 
cook four different proportions of shank 
however, the 


which is used, so 


meat and bone, using, 
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West Technical High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


same amount of water and seasoning, 
and simmering the same length of time. 

When done, the stock is allowed to 
cool and is then tasted for flavor and 
richness or nutritive value. 

The stock decided upon for use is 
then divided into three portions to be 
used as a base for the vegetable soup 
itself. Fresh vegetables, using different 
proportions and varieties are then add- 
ed and cooked in the three parts of 
stock. When the vegetables are ten- 
der, the testers taste, and taste again, 
and finally come to a decision as to the 
most delicious soup. 

Thus ends the first part of the test, 
but it is not complete by any means, 
for the soup must also be tested in 
quantity. This is done by enlarging the 
recipe and cooking the amount usually 
served in one day at West Tech. This 
soup is actually served, and on this day 
the testers appreciate overhearing com- 
ments from the children, as “Boy, this 
vegetable soup is tops!” 

The next step in the process is to 
send the recipe decided upon to the cen- 
tral office where the cost is figured. 
It is then returned to the testing kitch- 
en for the final test. Can it be sold for 
four cents a bowl as is the one in pres- 
ent If the soup passes this qual- 
ification, the recipe is incorporated in 
a weekly bulletin with very carefully 
worked out methods and standardized 
servings, and is sent to the managers 


use? 


in all the schools. 

The ~ following were sent 
along with the recipe to be answered 
by the manager after she has used it: 

1. Was this recipe popular in your 
school? If not, why? 

2. What change in ingredients, or 
methods would you suggest? 

3. Would you like this recipe added 
to the Cleveland Lunchroom file? 


questions 


Thus each recipe in common use goes 
through the testing mill, which may 
sound somewhat complicated, but which 
has produced sound results in quality 
and economy. 


All buying for the Cleveland Lunch- 
room System is done on a competitive 
bidding basis, so it is incumbent on the 
manager to buy the best food at the 
lowest price. Here the food tester finds 
another job, and a big one it proves to 
be, for it means the testing of staples. 
Thus far a few staples—flour, macaroni, 
rice, and soap—have been tested in a 
manner similar to that described above. 
For example, seven different brands of 
cake flour may be used in baking cakes. 
If the cakes are identical as to texture 
and taste, then the cheapest flour is de- 
cided upon. Formerly, the cake flour 
usually considered by public opinion 
the best, was used regardless of the 
cost. But it has been proved through 
the testing that much waste arises 
through this erroneous usage, as the 
not necessarily mean the 
best product. 


The work in this field of testing 
staples is just begun and real work 
lies ahead. But it is work which chal- 
and fascinates because 
thing new is constantly being discov- 


cost does 


lenges some- 
ered. 

The Cleveland System wants to give 
its children the best food at the lowest 
price—it wants to give them attractive 
foods which, however, contain the prop- 
er nourishment for growth—mental and 
physical, 
the 
same 


It wants to give child in the 
poorer district the quality of 
food as the child in the better neigh- 
borhood. 


It wants a standardized quality of 
food; this is the final aim of The Cor 
The Kitchen. 
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A Cooperative House for College Girls 





HE establishment of cooperative 

houses for women students on uni- 
versity and college campuses is a com- 
paratively recent development. This 
type of group living in which the stu- 
dents plan, cook and serve their meals, 
as well as perform all the other house- 
hold tasks, has been developed as a 
means of reducing the living expenses 
of the women participating. These 
women gain valuable training not only 
in home management but also in liv- 
ing together in a group— 
working together, playing to- 
gether and sharing each other’s 


By Luella Williams 


University of Idaho 


girl. (The girls had brought their bed- 
ding from home with them.) Since no 
one of the girls nor their director, a 
member of the Home Economics faculty, 
had ever had any first-hand experience in 
such a house, the venture was entirely 
new to them all. But the determination 
to stay in school and get through with a 
very small amount of money made the 
girls themselves eager and willing to 


ONE WEER’S MENUS 


learn all there was to learn about manag- 
ing their new home. 
to their instructor, too, to prove to the 
president of the University, who was 


just a little skeptical as to the advisa- 
bility of such a house for girls, that a 


group of girls could live together eco- 


nomically and at the same time be well 


fed, healthy and, just as well adjusted 


socially on the campus as any other 


girls there. 


Each 





experiences. Many _ things 
might be said in favor of the 
social value of such an organi- 


zation. er ge Egg m Salad Sand- Macaroni and Toma 
_ ¢ : iscuits, Butter, wiches toes 
g 
The author of this rr Honey Jelly Sandwiches String Beans 
was director of a college girls Cans: Calin MK peel Pindapele Seiad 
cooperative house on the cam- Bread, Butter, Milk 
pus of the University of Gelatine Dessert 
Idaho in 1936-1937, and in this 
article describes the organiza- Tomato Juice Ham Salad Sand- Buttered Hominy 
i : Oatmeal, Top Milk ee, ates 
tion of that house, Lewis Hall, atmeal, Top Milk wiches _ Spinach 
Sos i is | d Buttered Toast Jam Sandwiches Cabbage Salad 
as it was called. It is hope Cocoa, Coffee, Milk Bananas Bread, Butter, Milk 
that this article may be of Aesleceuce, Gethan 
Crackers 


some help to others who are 
interested in organizing such 
houses. 

For several years there have 
been cooperative houses for 
boys on the Idaho campus and 
one small one for girls. In the 
Fall of 1936, there were many 


Cocoa, 


more applicants for places in Canned 

this house than there was eer 
. . Miu 

room for girls in the house. Toast, 


So the Dean of Women de- 
cided to organize another such 
house. The girls were either 
on N.Y.A. or had a limited 
amount of money to carry 
them through school, so for 


Cocoa ’ 


Sliced 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed Prunes 
Buttered Toast 
Scrambled Eggs 
Coffee, Milk 


Coffee, Milk 


Oranges 
Creamed Eggs on 


LUNCHEON 


(carried to school) 


Creamed Drie« 
Buttered Rice 


Cheese Sandwiches 

Applebutter Sand- 
wiches 

Lettuce Salad 

Bread, Butter 

Cottage Pudditr 


Oranges 


Berries Carrot and Raisin Liver Loaf 

Cereal, Top Sandwiches Boiled Potatoes 
Brown Bread-Butter Creamed Onior 

Butter Sandwiches Buttered Beets 


Cookies 
Canned Peach 
Wafers 


Liver-loaf Sandwiches Salinon Salad 
Jelly Sandwiches Scalloped Maca 


‘ toast Apples Stewed Tomate 
them a cooperative house was Cocoa, Coffee, Milk Bread, Butter, 
the solution to their financial Pineapple-Rice 
problems. ding 

A recently vacated fraternity 
house was leased from its Tomato Juice (at home on Satur- Lamb Stew wit 

. : Cornflakes, T Milk lay tables 
owner and the girls moved in. ornflakes, Top Milk == day) — _ctables 
> - Buttered Toast Combination Vegeta- Cottage Cheese 
Jecause this was an emergency Cocoa, Coffee, Milk ble Salad Biead, Butter, 


measure, it was necessary for 
the University to gather from 
the dormitories on the campus 
such furnishings as were no 
longer needed and to use these 
to furnish the new house. Be- 
fore long there were twenty- 
five girls in the house and they 
made a very home-like p'ace 
of it. The large third floor 
attic made a good, airy dormi- 
tory with a single bed for each 


Cocoa, 





Grapefruit 
French Toast, Jam 
Coffee, Milk Swiss Steak 


Crackers, Butter, Jam Iced Graham 
Milk ers 


(Dinner at 1:00 p. m 
on Sunday) 


Baked Potatoes 

Broccoli 

Jellied Vegetable 
Salad 

Bread, Butter 

Ice Cream, Wafers 

Coffee 


DINNER 


Buttered Carrots 


Bread, Butter, Milk 


1 Beef 


» Milk 
ig 


1s 


es 


aroni 
es 
Milk 
Pud 


h veg 


Salad 
Milk 
Crack- 
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girl paid to the University 
$36.00 per semester for room 
rent. This was used for the 


operating expenses of the 
rent, light, water, and 
heat, and in addition the Uni- 


versity furnished a N.Y.A. boy 


house 


to care for the lawn and the 
furnace. 

When it came to making an 
estimate on the cost of food 
all we had to go by was the 
average cost at the boys’ 
houses. This was said to be 
$8.00 per month. (Food costs 
in Idaho are slightly higher 
than in the middle west.) So 
each girl made an initial de- 
posit of $8.00 to be used to- 
ward buying the first supplies 
(Our costs for the year did 
$8.00 per 
The buying was done through 


average month. ) 
a local wholesale house for 
staple supplies and canned 
goods; one of the dairies, a 
meat market, two grocers, and 
a bakery gave us substantial 
discounts on supplies bought 
from them. The house man 
ager kept a close check on all 
supplies as they came in and 
were used. (She had her hands 
full with so many amateurs in 
the kitchen, but we are proud 
of the way our girls learned to 
cook ) The week’s 
will show that the 


typical 
menus 
meals were well balanced as 
well as appetizing and nutri- 
tious. 

worked with 
the house president and her 


The director 


cabinet in making out a tem- 
work 


duties of running the house 


porary schedule. The 
were _ listed it was first 
thought that each girl should 
stay at one duty a week before 
she changed to another, but it 
was soon found that a better 
scheme due to the girls’ sched- 


differ- 
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school being 


ules at 


It was a challenge 
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New Opener and Sealer for Jars 
and Bottles 


Sealing mason jars is an arduous task, 
as everyone who has had the job to do, 
knows. It is important that the jars be 
absolutely airtight in order that the food 
put into them will not spoil. One or two, 
or even five or six jars, are not so bad, but 
when several hundred must be put up, ach- 
ing fingers are the result of the constant 
twisting and tugging of the screw caps. 

Opening these airtight jars is just as 
difficult—or more so. Often the caps are 
so tightly attached that they must be 
scalded and then twisted loose by main 


force. 





This handy bottle opener and sealer for 

jars and bottles will be found useful in 

the school kitchen or home. It is known 
as the ‘‘Dazey Opn-seal.’’ 


Happily, this irksome situation need no 
longer exist for a handy opener and sealer 
for all screw-top containers, has now been 
put on the market. This device will remove 
practically any style cap—or any container, 
by inserting the cap under the flange, as 
illustrated. The cap can then be used 
over again because removal by this method 
does not damage it to any harmful degree 
The secret of its success is that you twist 
the jar instead of the cap. The container 
is locked in a simple quick-acting cush 
ioned vise so it can’t slip out, leaving the 
hands free to twist the jar open or closed 
This gives greater leverage than the old 


fashioned method of twisting the lid 


The opener is fitted into a wall bracket 
and can be removed when it is not in use. 
\ wall bracket comes with the purchase 


ol every opener 
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A Cooperative House for 
College Girls 
(Continued from page 411) 


The director worked with the house 
president and her cabinet in making out 
a temporary work schedule. The duties 
of running the house were listed —it 
was first thought that each girl should 
stay at one duty a week before she 
changed to another, but it was soon 
found that a better scheme, due to the 
girls’ schedules at school being differ- 
ent each day, was that of a daily house- 
work schedule. And. so after deciding 
how many girls were needed for each 
duty, as two to get breakfast, three 
for dinner, etc., it was comparatively 
easy to plan the work for each girl 
for each day. In our case it worked out 
that eacli girl, with the exception of the 
house manager and the work chairman, 
prepared three meals weekly, waited 
on the tables one entire day, washed 
dishes three times weekly, and did one 
cleaning job per week (not counting 
the week-end cleaning). The extra 
weekly cleaning for Saturdays and Sun- 
days was so apportioned that each girl 
had one extra week-end duty—if she 
worked on Sunday she had no extra job 
on Saturday, and vice versa. In other 
words, the Sunday schedule was sep- 
arate from the weekly one. It so worked 
out that each girl helped with the Sun- 
day meal preparation and serving some 
three times during one semester- The 
occasional extra work, such as waxing 
the floors, washing the woodwork, etc., 
was taken care of by volunteers, but 
here, too, an attempt was made to di- 
vide this so that each girl helped with 
it at least once during the semester. 

Lewis Hall had the following house 
officers: president, vice-president, sec- 
retary, treasurer, house manager, so- 
cial chairman, work’ chairman, fire war- 
den, and scholarship chairman. House 
meetings were held each Sunday evening 
at 9:00 p. m., which was the hour for 
all girls to be in, according to Univer- 
sity rules. The duties of the house 
manager and the work chairman may 
need a_ little house 
manager worked with the director the 
first semester planning meals and doing 
semester she 


explanation. The 


the buying; the second 
had the other girls help her plan the 
menus—in this way all took turns and 


learned about meal planning. The 
menus were handed to the director for 
her check on them and on the market 
order. We were very careful to try to 
balance the menus and to include the 
protective foods to safeguard the 
health of the girls, for example, toma- 
toes were used in some form or other 
each day unless citrus fruits appeared 
on the menu. The work chairman saw 
to it that all girls were on duty at the 


right time and place; she gave permis- 


sion for trading jobs when such trad- 
ing was necessary. She also reported 
to the president and her council any 
one who shirked her work consistently, 
(but there weren’t many shirkers, as the 
house rules stated that anyone who 
shirked would have extra work to do, 
such as cleaning the silverware; much 
of the time the work chairman had to 
do this job herself for the lack of 
anyone else to do it!) The social chair- 
man planned with the director and the 
Dean of Women for the social activi- 
ties of the house. These consisted of 


“exchange” dances with the boys’ 
houses, exchange dinner guests with 
the girls’ houses, “fireside” picnics, 


house parties, and house dances- The 
social fee for the semester was $1.00 
(not including the house dance). 

The girls of Lewis Hall lived under 
the campus rules as the other girls on 
the campus. They made their own 
house rules for such things as study 
hours, special permissions, etc., and 
made provisions for their enforcement. 
The only type of fine imposed was a 
“campus” for staying out after hours 
and for failure to sign out or in, and 
the extra duties referred to above for 
failure to perform houschold duties. 

Meal service was usually more or less 
informal. The dining room was large 
enough to seat all of the girls at one 
time. There were three large tables. 
Breakfast was very informal—the cooks 
and waitresses had it prepared and on 
the tables by 6:45 a. m. (Lewis Hall 
was a fifteen-minute walk from the 
campus and classes started at 8:00 
o'clock.) Sandwiches and fruit were 
carried to school for the noon lunch as 
there was no time in anyone’s schedule 
for her to go home and prepare a meal 
at noon, The lunch girls prepared 
lunch while the breakfast cooks were 
preparing breakfast. Saturday lunch 
was also informal and the kind that 
could be prepared without too much 
work, (There never was time for elab- 
orate preparation of any kind, as of 
meats for instance. We used many meat 
substitutes as a matter of economy otf 
time and money.) Dinner in the eve- 
ning was more formal than any meal of 
the day and the girls iearned much in 
the way of being charming hostesses at 
this meal. They took turns serving as 
hostesses at their tables and changed 
tables at the beginning and in the mid 
dle of each semester. The main part 
of the meal was served English style, 
the dessert was served Russian style 
by the waitress who left her place at 
the table long enough to remove the 
dinner service and to place the dessert 
On Sundays Russian style of servic« 
was used entirely. When there were 
guests the cooks stayed in the kitchen 


during the meal, but the waitresses 


(Turn to page 421) 
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ROYAL is the only nationally distributed baking powder made with aR . 
Cream of Tartar, a natural fruit product from luscious, ripe grapes. ~~ ener 





The Cream of Tartar in Roya: 
gives finer flavor and texture 





The Only Kind of Baking Powder 


made with a Pure Fruit Product 


It’s the Cream of Tartar in 


Royal that assures finer flavor 


and better keeping quality 


A YOU KNOW, there are three kinds 
of baking powder. But only one—the 
Cream of Tartar kind—is made with a 
pure fruit product! 

Cream of Tartar comes from grapes—a 
luscious, juice-heavy variety grown in the 
vineyards of Southern France. And it’s this 
Cream of Tartar in Koyal that gives such 
such tender lightness to 


delicious flavor... 
everything you bake. It builds up a finer 
texture, too, that holds in moisture 
keeps your cake fresh for days. 


Yet this superior baking powder is not ex- 
pensive. Enough Royal for an average baking 
costs only 1¢! When the best costs so little, 
isn’t it foolish to take chances with doubtful 
brands? 


Next time you need baking powder, order 


Royal—the only nationally known baking pow- 


der made with a pure fruit product. 


FREE—ROYAL COOK BOOK! 


Beautifully illustrated. Basic 


recipes, rules for fine cakemaking, hints on handling doughs and 


batters, and other valuable helps for teachers. 


Mail coupon. 


r 

' 

i Royal Baking Powder, Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
i 691 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 6011 

! . 

i Please send free Royal Cook Books for class use 
; Name__ 

' 

» Address 

! 

' City State 

' 

ee: 

i School 

1 Copyright, 1937, by Standard Brands Ii rporated 

‘ 





If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 
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Conference of Food Service Directors 


THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE, Hotet STATLER, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1937 


HE third annual Conference of 

Food Service Directors, held this 
year in Boston, Massachusetts, under 
the sponsorship of the Massachusetts 
Dietetic Association and the New Eng- 
land Home Economic Association, has 
arranged a program packed full of help- 
ful instruction and inspiration for all 
engaged in food service, particularly di- 


SMALLEST 
ELECTRIC 
SLICER 
MADE 


ADAPTED 
TO SMALL 
SPACE 


out waste 


will amaze you. 





A sure way to meet rising food prices is to stop waste and to get 
25% more portions out of every pound of meat or cheese, You can 
do this with a U. S. Model HB Electric. 

Use it anywhere—on counter, ledge, backbar or service table—plug 
in any socket—and you're all ready to slice quickly, evenly and with- 


MEATS, Hot or Cold 
CHEESE, BREAD, CAKES 
LEMONS and ORANGES for Drinks 
TOMATOES and other VEGETABLES for Salads 
POTATOES for Chips and French Fries 
Remember, the U. S, name on a slicer has always represented the 
Standard of Value in the slicer field. 


The efficiency, safety and trouble-free performance of the Model HB 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE CO. 


“World’s Best Slicers Since 1898” 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


C) Please send circular about the Model HB Electric 
(] Please send catalog on the Complete U. S. line. 


Send the : 
Coupon DMBNG .as0s20%s 
Today : Address ... oe 
SEEM oni e tke poco es 


rectors and managers of school cafe- 
terias. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
the program will be the reports of com- 
mittees that have been studying the 
practical problems of purchasing, food 
preparation, equipment, sanitation and 
labor. These will be given on both days. 
A ‘business meeting has also been 








La Porte, Ind. 


PH-11 








If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 













planned at which suggestions will be 
made for putting the Conference on a 
permanent basis. 

The program, which is given below, 
contains a wealth of material provided 
by experts in nutrition and in school 
cafeteria management. 


FripAy, NOVEMBER 5TH 


In the morning opportunity will be 
given to visit the Central Kitchen of 
the Boston School Lunch System and 
school cafeterias in the nearby towns. 
Luncheon will be provided at the 
schools. 

In the afternoon, starting at 3 o’clock, 
the first general session will be held, 
Daisy B. Treen, chairman of the Bos- 
ton Conference Committee, presiding. 

This will include talks on the follow- 
ing subjects: 


1. “Merchandising Good Food at Rea- 
sonable Prices.” Representative from 
Colonnade Cafeterias, New York 
City. 

2. “Standards of Postgraduate Training 
for College Graduates in School 
Lunchroom Management.” Miss Win- 
ning Pendergast, Assistant Director, 
Dept. of School Lunchrooms, Board 
of Education, Detroit, Michigan. 


3. “Promotion of Standardized Pro- 
cedure in Food Preparation Through 
Training the Small Lunchroom Man- 
ager.” Mary Spalding, Consultant in 





Nutrition, Department of Public 
Health, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Research Project Reports — Education 


and Health 


1. “Health Promotion’—Beatrice Hall, 
Connecticut Dairy and Food Council, 

| Hartford, Connecticut. 

| 2. “The Amenities’—Martha Westfall, 

Director of Homemaking, New York 





City Schools, New York City. 

| 3. “Sanitation and Health’—Mae Paige, 

Director of Cafeterias, West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

| 4. “Favorite and Tested Recipes from 

| 

| 


Park, L. I, New York. 


6. “Records’—Grace Helene Miller, 
New York City School Committee. 


Food Directors’— Doris Zumsteg, 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
New York. 
| 5. “Standardization of Service of Por- 
tions, Plate Dishes and _ Single 
| Dishes,” Miss Margaret Brennan, 
| John Adams High School, Ozone 


7:30 P. M. 


Annual Banquet—Subject: Nutrition. 
Hostesses, The Massachusetts Dietetic 
Association. 

“Greetings from Massachusetts 
Dietetic Association”’—Beula Becker 
Marble, President. 

{ (Turn to page 421) 
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National School Cafeteria | 
Association | 


HotTeL Morrison 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


First ANNUAL MEETING 


NoveMBeER 11-12 


HE first annual meeting of this new 

association for school cafeteria man- 
agers and supervisors will be held at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, November 11- 
12. The complete program is not avail- 
able as we go to press, but a tentative 
list-of the topics to be discussed is given 
below. There will also be a good group 
of commercial exhibits on display. Time 
is to be allowed for visiting various 
schools and college lunch rooms in the 
Chicago district. 





On Thursday evening, November 11th, 
there will be a banquet at the Morrison 


Hotel. 


In discussing the following topics, it is 
planned to allow time for general dis- | 
cussion on each topic. 


1. The Opportunities for Trained Peo- 
ple in School Cafeteria Work, and the | 
Advantage of Higher Education in 
This Field. 


. Figures That Are Worth Their Cost. 
(In other words the proper system of 
accounting procedure in school cafe- | 
terias). 


. Feeding College Students. 


. The School Lunch Room’s Relation- 
ship to Students’ Health. 


5. The Central Kitchen. 


. The Latest Trends in School Restau- 
rant Equipment. 


. The Relationship Between the Com- 
mercial Restaurant and the School 
Lunch Room Where the Commercial 
Restaurant’s Future Patrons Are 
Learning Their Eating Habits and | 
Table Manners. 


. The Advantages of a Central Ware- | 

- . ~ | 

house from which Foodstuffs, ete., | 
Are Distributed to School Cafeterias. 


. Special Problems Invelved in Ele- 
mentary School Lunch Rooms. 


. The Value of the School Lunch Room 
to the School Child’s Mother. 


Further information about the meeting 
and the program may be obtained from 
Miss Claire H. Vander Voort, secretary- 
treasurer of the Association. The ad- 
dress—Room 501, 228 N. La Salle Street, | 
Chicago, Illinois. | 








TEACH 


baking, toasting, whole-meal cooking 


on tange4 that have the new 


ROBERTSHAW 
OVEN-HEAT-CONTROL 





with the her mal Eye 





The new Robertshaw 
oven-heat-control does 
double duty. 

FIRST its new Thermal 
Eye window signals when 
the pre-heating oven has 
reached the right heat. 
SECOND its thermostatic 
action keeps the right 
heat till the meat, cake or 
pie is perfectly done. 

Up-to-the-minute meth- 
ods of teaching modern 
cookery call for such 
oven-accuracy. Use 
Thermal - Eye - equipped 
ranges in classes. Use 
them in your lunch room. 
Write for the list of both 
gas and electric ranges 
that have Thermal Eye 
controls. 


OVER 2,800,000 IN USE 
1 IN THE WINDOW the 2 OVEN BY-PASS(B)and 3 ON THE BEZEL is the 


white signal swings into safety pilot (P) are easily oven cock 
view adjusted 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY 
Youngwood, Penna. 
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Book Reviews 


Our CHILDREN IN A CHANGING Wor_p, 
by Erwin Wexberg, M.D. and Henry E. 
Fritsch. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1937. 230 pp. $2.00. 

Dr. Wexberg has written this as a 
handbook of child problems for child 
guidance groups which should prove help- 
ful to both teachers and parents. Be- 
longing to the school that recognizes the 
influence of environment over heredity, 
Dr. Wexberg believes that children are 
what they are “because of the things that 
happen to them after they are born and 
before they are adults.” He points out 


that changes in social and economic con- 
ditions have made it necessary to “find 
a new approach to education based on 
understanding rather than traditional 
dogma, which will be elastic enough to 
adjust to individual problems and social 
changes.” 


The book is divided into three parts, 
1) General Problems; 2) Special Prob- 
lems; and 3) Education. The first two 
sections are made up of discussions of 
various case studies that have come to the 
attention of the author in his work as di- 
rector of the New Orleans Institute for 
Child Guidance. The third discusses 
some general methods of education aimed 
at developing “independence, courage, 





It is important for you to have 
these facts about BEMBERG’ yarn 





WALL 
CHART 


22” x 28”, showing flow- 
sheet of spinning process 
for making Bemberg yarn, 
cross-sections of various 
types of fibers and swatches 


of wide variety of fabrics 


made of this yarn. Included in this exhibit is a small 


sample skein of finished yarn. Total cost of item, $1.00. 


“ “ “ 


American Bemberg Corporation also offers 
Knitted Fabrics— booklet containing complete inform- 
ation regarding various types of knitted fabrics, 


definitions, descriptions and explanations of all common 


processes of knitting. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
261 FIFTH AVENUE -NEW YORK 
*BEMBERG is the registered trade-mark of AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
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BOTTLE 
EXHIBIT 


This exhibit contains 
samples showing principal 
stages in the process of 
making cuprammonium 


yarn from cotton linters. 
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a sense of responsibility, and a well de- 
veloped social feeling.” 

The book should be helpful in the ever 
increasing effort that is being made to 
bring about a better understanding of 
children by their teachers and parents. 


Merry Mrxer Cook Boox. By Helen 


Robertson. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. New York. 1937. 1058 recipes, 
$2.50. 

The recipes in Merry Mixer were 
originally written for cooks of twelve 
years, or thereabout, but their populari- 
ty with older and more experienced 
cooks brought about the writing of this 
book. Recipes and the directions for 
buying, care and preparation of food 
materials are given with such simplicity 
and clarity that they may be readily fol- 
lowed by a girl or boy in the teens, by 
a bride or her husband who know little 
about cooking, and they are a boon to 
the business woman with a kitchenette. 

There are suggestions on the best 
methods of doing each thing and help- 
ful hints on how to avoid disappoint- 
ments in cooking and serving, those 
elusive points cook books usually have 
left to teaching by experience. For ex- 
ample, such taken for granted proc- 
esses as how to beat eggs for different 
purposes and what occurs when it is 
not done right; when to grease and 
when not to grease baking pans, and 
numerous other practical points for 
every day usage. There is an excellent 
chapter on frying; one that outlines the 
planning and procedure for work when 
preparing company meals without a 
maid; another tells the details of enter- 
taining at tea, small or large, and addi- 
tional chapters cover most of the prob- 
lems of a home maker. 

The variety of recipes which have 
been proved, and are not too elaborate 
or complicated, and the enthusiasm for 
cooking that is manifest through all of 
it, makes this book’ particularly valuable 
for the class in cookery. The Girl and 
Boy Scout will find it a friend indeed. 

Lulu Graves 


CHEMISTRY AND COOKERY, second edi- 
tion. By Annie Louise MacCleod and 
Edith H. Nason. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. New York and London. 1937. 
$3.50. 

EXPERIMENTAL COOKERY, second edition. 
3y Belle Lowe. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York and London. $4.50. 

There two book’ written for college 
students of home economics and treat- 
ing a similar phase of the subject must 
necessarily cover the same principles of 
chemistry and discuss practically the 
same _ food Nevertheless, 
they are enough different in content 
and method of presentation to make 
both of them desirable for class work 
or reference. Authors of both books 
make chemistry of foods a live subject 
and each approaches it from an individ- 
ual outlook. For example, both books 
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the same number 


have approximately 
of pages (568-600) but the text in 

Chemistry and Cookery is divided into 
45 chapters while that of Experimental 
Cookery has only 13 chapters. 

Chemistry of Cookery is one of the 
McGraw-Hill Euthenics Series, It deals 
first with points of chemistry which are 
pertinent to foods and cookery without 
stressing this relationship. There are 
also chapters on such allied subject as 
electricity, carbon and _ carbonaceous 
fuels, metals and their use in the house- 
hold, and cleansing agents. Then fol- 
low the several chapters devoted to the 
application of chemistry to foods in 
general use and to their cookery—milk 
and milk products; meats; eggs; grain 
products; vegetables, fats and oils, et 
al., and a good chapter on food preser- 
vation. At the end of each chapter are 
questions which serve to drive home 
the significant points. A _ laboratory 
manual containing 48 experiments, pre- 
sented with the idea of giving the stu- 
dent an opportunity to acquire skill 
in the handling of foods, is appended. 

Experimental Cookery, as its name 
implies, is designed more especially 
for experimental work in college courses 
and is presented with a background of 
physical and colloid chemistry. The 
author believes this necessary because 
“many phases of food preparation are 
based on colloid chemistry’ and 
majority of home economics students 
have no opportunity to take even an 
elementary course in physical or colloid 
chemistry”. As an introduction to this 
subject, a brief outline of it constitvtes 
the first chapter of the book. Each of 
the remaining twelve chapters treats of 
one of the commonly used foods (see 
list above) as a whole. Food compo- 
sition, its care and preservation, a 
condensed arrangement of data on 
cooking, and the role played by chem- 
istry in all of these processes is given, 
together with the laboratory work. 
These unified discussions are compre- 
hensive and hold the interest. 

A number of experiments are out- 
lined in connection with each chapter, 
followed by an excellent bibliography. 

Lulu Graves 

MAKER, published 

Menu Maker, New 


AMERICAN MENU 
by The American 
York, 1936. $19.50. 

Although this is not 
book, it has only recently come to our 


a strictly new 
attention and because of its wealth of 
information, seemed worthy of notice 
even at this late date. For those who 
are unacquainted with it, this is a large, 
loose leaf encyclopedia of suggestions 
designed to help those who are in the 
business of supplying food to the public. 
It contains much information that 
should be helpful to school and college 
dining hall lunchroom managers, par- 
(Turn to page 420) 
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This Valuable Aid To Teaching 


and 6 Illustrated Lessons 
on Food Preparation 


Home Economics teachers may obtain a copy of this valuable ‘‘Teachers’ Hand- 
book of Food Preparation” and a set of 6 attractively illustrated lessons on food 
preparation for each student in the class—absolutely free. 


The 48-page Handbook includes the very latest information and accepted 
methods of food preparation recommended by the leading home economics 
authorities. It is the most complete Handbook on the subject ever made available 
in this fashion and comes in a handy 6 x 9 size. 


The set of 6 subjects includes one each on cakes, frostings and fillings, pies and 
pastries, cookies, vegetables, and quick breads. Suitable for classes in junior high 
schools, high schools and colleges. You'll find them so instructive and yet so 
novel that your students will immediately show increased interest in class work. 
Each set comes in pamphlet form—just the right size for the students’ notebook. 
Each lesson may be separated from the others and assigned to the students 
one at a time. 


Send no money or stamps. Simply address your request to the John F. Jelke 
Company, Department J, Chicago, Illinois. State your name, the name of your 
school, the school address (will not be sent to home addresses) and the number of 
students in your Foods classes. 

Those ordering who are not Home Economics teachers will be charged 10¢ 
for each Handbook and set of lessons. 


JOHN F. JELKE COMPANY e Chicago 
Makers of 
GOOD LUCK Margarine e¢ The Finest Spread for Bread 
The Only Spread for Bread Sold That Is Dated for Freshness 
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TO MEET THE 


DEMAND 





CHATHAM GAVE THEM 


FACTS 


ORE THAN TWO YEARS AGO, 

Chatham sensed the fact that 
women were tired of the “guess- 
work” involved in the buying of 
textiles .. . SO CHATHAM GAVE 
THEM FACTS! 





With the hearty support of leading 
home economists, but against the sin- 
cere misgivings of many leading mer- 
chants, Chatham put on the market 
the famous “Specification” Blanket... 
with all the facts right on the label. 


This is no longer news. Nor is it any 
longer an experiment. Now other lead- 
ing textile manufacturers know that 
women prefer to buy plainly and specif- 
ically labeled goods... that they want 
to know what they buy before they buy. 


Devised in accordance with recom- 
mendations of the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics, the “Specification” 


Labels are available in quantity for dis- 


cussion among home-economist groups. 


CHATHAM 


“Specification” 


BLANKETS 


The Chatham Manufacturing Company, 
57 Worth Street, New York City 
Dept, P-2. 


FREE sets of 


Chatham's famous “Specification” Labels 


Please send me 


Name 
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Learning Through Play 


By L. Lucile Emerson 


Nursery School Instructor 


University of Texas 


Austin, Texas 


LAY to the young child is what work 
P is to the adult. It is the most serious 
activity of the childs’ day. To adults, 
play is that activity in which they engage 
during their leisure time. To children 
who know no leisure time, play is their 
work. It is their way of becoming ad- 
justed to their surroundings. 

Educators have long recognized the im- 
portance and the value of play in relation 
to growth and development of the young 
child. Many theories have been formu- 
lated about play. It is a generally accepted 
belief that play is a biological necessity 
for proper maturation. This probably 
helps explain the universality of play 
among all young children. Child psychol- 
ogists have said that play is an instinctive 
tendency. The first random movements 
of the baby are its play activities. These 
activities change as the child becomes 
older. Play is the expression of the 
child’s own personality. 

Today parents and teachers who are 
constantly observing children are recog- 
nizing how very important it is that the 
child be given an opportunity to have a 
considerable portion of his day devoted 
to play that is the result of his own 
Nursery School is 
planned to be a place where the child can 


initiative. “The 


develop his own abilities, under the guid- 
ance of trained teachers.” The free play 


| period is the time when the child chooses 


his own occupations and play materials. 
There is no time of the day that the child 
is not learning. It must be admitted that 
the child is “learning through play” and 
that each activity in which he engages is 
having its part in his development. 

This pre-school period is very definitely 
one of self activity. It is the time of 
great physical activity. The various laws 
of learning apply to play as well as to any 
other phase of the child’s developmental 
processes, The “law of readiness” will 
determine the kind of play in which the 
child engages. The baby shakes its rattle 
because it likes the noise. The two-year 
old will run and chase because it is ready 
for this physical activity. The three, four 
and five-year old will exhibit varying de- 
grees of constructive ability. Intellectual 
and competitive games are not of much 
interest to groups of young children be- 
cause they are not ready for this type of 
activity. The “law of effect” determines 
the length of time the child engages in a 
definite play activity. As long as he is 


to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


securing satisfaction from his activity he 
will persist in this activity. For the young 
child the satisfaction of play is the end 
in itself. 

During the pre-school period most of 
the child’s waking day should be spent in 
play, because play is important in his 
learning process. Active play of the 
young child develops his body. If he is 
given an opportunity to climb, run, and 
jump he is not only exercising his large 
muscles, but he is learning to make quick 
adjustments of both mind and body. Such 
activity as the trial and error handling of 
blocks and the putting of things together 
stimulates mental activity as well as phys- 
ical exercise. The pouring of water, the 
pounding of nails, and the sifting of sand 
appeals to many different senses. 

No child can play in a Nursery School 
group without learning his social re- 
sponsibilities. It does not take long for 
even the two-year old to get the idea of 
“taking turns” and sharing toys, but play 
that is self-directed also encourages lead- 
ership and initiative. It is this type of 
play that lays the foundation for the well 
developed personality characteristics of a 
later life. Elective play of the young 
child in a group of other children of his 
age will help to tone down those char- 
acteristics which are not desirable and 
bring out those characteristics which form 
the basis for a socially useful personality. 

Jecause play is of such great im- 
portance, the adults in charge of young 
children must recognize their responsibil- 
ities in providing for the proper kind of 
play activities. We would not expect an 
adult to produce a finished product of his 
work if he were not given the tools with 
which to work; hence, we must provide 
the child with the right tools which will 
encourage constructive play activities. 

The free play period, as we have said, 
is one that is “child controlled.” The 
teacher must be present, but as much as 
possible in the background. This will 
make for more individual freedom among 
the children. The play activity that is 
child initiated will be more elastic. It will 
not be of a routine nature, but will change 
as rapidly as different personalities enter 
into the group. Play helps to keep the 
activities from having too much regi 
mentation. 

There is a tendency for those who have 
responsibility of young children to have 
too much seated organized activity that is 
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“teacher-directed.” Too often adults be- 
lieve that quietness is a sign of relaxation. 
It is hard work for the child to relax. 
Often the child who is sitting quietly at 
a table is much more tense than the child 
that is actively playing on the floor. The 
formal, teacher dominated procedure often 
results in restlessness, quarreling, teasing, 
and inattentiveness in the group. 


There should be relaxation periods of 
short duration for the child, but these can 
best be secured if the child can lie on the 
floor where he can completely relax rather 
than by sitting quietly in a chair. 


Besides having the proper attitude 
toward the child’s play, the adult has other 
responsibilities. She must provide suit- 
able space for play—both indoors and out- 
doors. Out-of-door play will give the 
child opportunity for non-interference 
from adults for longer periods of time, 
thus giving him a sense of physical secur- 
ity. Authorities on child care agree that 
the pre-school child should spend from 
five and one-half to seven and one-half 
hours out-of-doors daily. 


Having provided the place for play, we 
must provide the materials of play. In 
selecting toys with which children will 
play many times daily, one must consider 
durability. Toys that are sturdily built 
are much more desirable than those poor- 





ly constructed. Such toys stimulate the 
child to care for them, while fragile tdys 
that go to pieces easily offer little encour- 
agement in their care to a young child. 
Toys should be realistic; that is, they 
should be true representations of the sub- | 
jects they represent as to shape, color and | 
proportions. Toys must be suitable for 
the age of the children who will be using 
them. For example, the pre-school child 
will not be as interested in roller skates as 
in a wagon that he can pull himself. 


Because the pre-school age is one of 
great physical activity, the toys should be 
chosen which will promote proper muscu- 
lar development. The child likes to climb, 
pull, and push. A chair or box will be as 
valuable as something to jump from, or 
to pull from one place to another, as to sit 
on. The young child should have swings 
and slides at this early age as he is inter- 
ested in motion. These can be of very 
simple structure. A slide will be very 
satisfactory to a child if it is made of a 
large plank with one end elevated to cor- 
rect height on a packing box. Boxes of 
all sizes should be part of any Nursery 
School equipment. 
used to climb on, to jump from, to crawl 
into, and to encourage building. Mod- 
ern packing boxes are very satisfactory 
Balls are easily pro- 
cured at little expense. Children of all 
ages like to play with balls. Not only 
does a ball encourage muscular activity, 
but it aids in developing self control, in- 
genuity, and furthers the development of 
the senses. Boards and planks of all sizes 


Large boxeS may be 


for this purpose. 








offer a great incentive to physical activ- 
ity. The children can carry the smaller 
ones from one part of the playground to 
another, thereby developing good muscu- 
lar coordination as well as the satisfaction 
in accomplishing the task. Boards may be 
used to walk on, to slide on, and to use in 
construction. 

Blocks are a source of constant pleasure 
to all children. They can be of varied 
sizes and shapes enabling the young child 
to build many elaborate structures. Blocks 
of all sizes can be purchased from many 
sources in any community. A new build- 
ing in construction or a lumber yard may 
offer small pieces of soft wood that will 
be a valuable possession to the young child 








Some wheel toys are rather necessary 
for young children. A wagon will be 
used for hauling sand and blocks from 
one place to another. Not only does it 
encourage physical activity but it is a de- 
lightful stimulus for cooperation in play 
among children. Some may pull while 
others ride, but all must take turns. 

Besides toys that encourage physical ac- 
tivity there should be those which en- 
courage manipulation. Many of those al- 
ready mentioned serve a two-fold purpose. 
All little children like to take the covers 
off of boxes and fit them on again. They 
enjoy the manipulation of sand in the sand 
box. Perhaps there is no toy that offers 


more possibility than sand play. Here the 


MACA YEAST SHOWS THOUSANDS 


QUICKER, BETTER WAY 
TO BAKING SUCCESS 





— brand new form and kind of 
yeast that keeps—that works quickly 
and, best of all, brings delicious flavor to 
home-baked bread and rolls. 

Both students and housewives say that 
MACA YEAST isa grand time-and-bother- 
saver. For there’s no need to fix things or 
“get ready.”” MACA YEAST is always 
ready. MACA is a pure yeast and it stays 
fresh for weeks, in any ordinary place that 
is dry and cool—like a pantry shelf. 

MACA YEAST is all yeast and, more 
important, it’s a new kind of yeast that 
brings enticing flavor to bread and rolls— 
gives a smooth, even texture that delights. 


Thousands of Home Economists, Domes- 
tic Science Teachers and housewives tried 
and tested MACA YEAST in their own 
kitchens. And reports like the following 
came pouring in: ‘‘Grandest bread I've 
ever baked.’’.. .‘‘ The whole class agreed 
they had never tasted such delicious 
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flavor.’”’...‘‘A grand help toexperienced 
and inexperienced bakers alike."' 

Try MACA YEAST tomorrow! You can 
get it at some grocery stores now. And your 
grocer will order it on your request, if he 
hasn't it in stock. If you want to try MACA 
YEAST before you buy—send the cou 
pon now. 






' | 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY “SE !S% ; 
j 1750 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Ill. j 
1 Please send me FREE and POSTPAID a pack- | 
| age of Maca Yeast i 
! ! 
| Name ! 
! 1 
| Address or R. F. D. 
! 

| City State ! 
' ' 








child may work as an individual or may 
work as a member of a group where some 
project is being fostered. Much conversa- 
tion with other children is often furnished 
in sand piles. Water is another natural 
resource that offers excellent possibilities 
for developing dexterity of handling and 
manipulation. 


plants. 


or imitative play. 


The child loves to pour type of 
water, to carry water, to sail boats and toys 
water toys. Allowing the child to pour ’ 
his own water for a drink not only de- 
velops this manipulative ability but gives 
him a feeling of satisfaction. The carry- 
ing of water to water plants and flowers 
again serves a two-fold purpose. The 
child develops his skill to manage the 


play. Dolls and 
furnish 


both boys and girls. 


dren. 


home, school, office, or even 





How much emphasis 


On FRYING? > 








How much emphasis should be placed on frying in Cookery 
classes? The answer lies in the fact that over 60% of the food 
served in American homes is cooked by frying. And this fact ex- 
plains why so many Home Economics teachers today realize that 
intensive instruction in correct frying methods deserves greater at- 
tention than the teaching of perfect cake technique. 


Correct procedures for pan frying and deep frying are discussed in 
“Frying Facts,” one of the 13 booklets which comprise the Manual 
of Cookery. Send for copies of this authoritative frying booklet 
well in advance of your frying lessons. And try frying with Crisco, 
the pure vegetable shortening. 


Crisco is digestible. It does not smoke or give off unpleasant odors 
at correct frying temperatures. It browns foods evenly to an appe- 
tizing golden color. You'll find it an unusually satisfactory fat for 
all frying and shortening purposes. 


A sample set of the 13 Manual of Cookery Booklets will be mailed 
free to any Home Economics teacher. 


Home Economics Dept. PH-1137 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Ivorydale, Ohio 








water in the container and also is having 
the pleasure of caring for the flowers or 


Much child play, especially after three 
years, is that characterized as dramatic 
The child must have 
some materials which will stimulate this 
housekeeping 
delightful occupations for 
A complete repre- 
sentation of the housekeeper’s busy day is 
often presented by Nursery School chil- 
Pieces of cloth can often stimulate 
four and five year olds to set up elab- 
orate plays representing their ideas of the 
hospital. 


Again boxes, blocks, sand and balls will 
be fostering this type of play as well as 
those previously mentioned. 

As the child becomes older, he is in- 
terested in experimentation that will lead 
. to creative play. Crayons, paints, scissors, 
paper, clay, blocks and beads will encour- 
age the child to create things that are the 
product of his own mind. It is advisable 
to have some supervision during this type 
of activity, but the child should be en- 
couraged to create for himself. How 
much better it is to let a few random 
scrawls represent the child’s picture of a 
“man” than to have teacher make an elab- 
orate picture for the child to cut out 
or color. Coloring with crayons or paints 
often furnish very definite ideas as to the 
child’s innate ability if he is left to his 
own devices. The young child with the 
scissors often is very awkward, but soon 
after a few demonstrations from the 
teacher he can use the scissors with little 
supervision. The child is satisfied with 
random cutting—it is the satisfaction of 
manipulating scissors that appeals to the 
young child. Perfection of performance 
with these materials appears later than 
pre-school period and is a natural form of 
development rather than a task to be 
taught. Such material can be available at 
all times for the child so that he may 
choose at his freedom rather than having 
a definite period for this type of activity. 

After the adult in charge of the young 
child has acquired the attitude of being 
able to give the child freedom in his play; 
after she has provided him with both 
space and play materials, she must give 
the proper supervision. The teacher must 
always be present to lend a helping hand. 
There are times when she will be called 
en to settle difficulties between children, 
to protect them from accident, not by lim- 
iting their activity but by substituting de- 
sirable activity for undesirable. It rarely 
is necessary for the teacher to initiate an 
activity among children, as they are full 
of numerous possibilities. The free play 
period should be one with “child con- 
trolled activity the maximum and teacher 
controlled activity the minimum.” 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 417) 


ticularly the part on planning econom- 
ically priced meals. The book lists 
seasonal fruits, vegetables and meats 
for each month of the year, gives menu 
suggestions for various groups of peo- 
ple, suggestions for writing menus in an 
attractive and appetizing manner with 
due deliberation to the sound of words 
and their appetite appeal, gives hints 
and ideas on the efficient use of kitchen 
equipment in the planning of meals, 
and provides a large array of tested re- 
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Food Service Conference 
(Continued from page 414) 


Ernest Caverly, 
Brookline 


“Toastmaster”—Mr. 
Superintendent of 
Schools. 


“Greetings from the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts” — Representative 
from The Honorable Charles F. 
Hurley, Governor. 


“Greetings from Massachusetts State 
Department of Health’—Dr. Henry 
B. Chadwick, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Health, Boston. 


“Health, Nutrition and Administration 
.of School Lunchrooms”—Dr. Mary 
de Garmo Bryan, Teachers College, 
New York City. 


“On Nutrition”—Dr. George R. Minot, 
Nobel Laureate in Medicine, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


SaturDAY, NoveMBER 6, 1937 
9:30 A. M. Morning Session. 
Administration. Constance Hart, presid- 
ing. 

1. “Operating Lunchrooms with Pupil 
Satisfaction and Financial Success.” 
Mrs. Marion Rogers, Julia Rich- 
man High School, New York City. 


2. “Merchandising Good Food at Low 
Prices.”-—Rose Spearman, Board of 
Education, Dallas, Texas. 


Research Project Reports—Administra- 
tion and Finances 


1. “Buying Specifications for Bread 
and Macaroni.”—Mary Kelly, Di- 
rector Hartford School Lunchrooms. 

2. “Insurance’—Dr. Mary de Garmo 
Bryan, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 





3. “Finance’—Mrs. Elvira Potter, 
Brookline High School Lunchroom, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


4. “Maintenance and Upkeep of Fixed 
Kitchen Machines’—Emma F. Hol- 
loway, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 


New York. 


5. “Wages and Personnel”—Mrs. Mary 
McGowan, Girls Commercial High 
School, New York City. 





12:30 Noon 
Annual Luncheon— Technological and 
Scientific Progress. 
Hostesses—The New England Home 
Economics Association. 
New England 
Association” — 


“Greetings for the 
Home 
Blanche Dimond, President. 


Economics 


Miss Mary Hemmers- 
baugh, Supervisor, School Lunch- 
room Division, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Toastmistress 





Welcome from The City of Boston— 
Representative, His Honor, Fred- 
erick W. Mansfield, Mayor. 

“Nutrition and Learning—Dr. Alice 
F. Blood, Director School of Home 
Economics, Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

“Food Technology.” Dr. Samuel C. 
Prescott, Ph.D., Dean of Science 
and Head of Department of Biology 
and Public Health. 

“Quality Menu Planning and Cost 
Control.”—Mary Farnum, Director 
School Lunchrooms, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 





w« Cooperative House 
(Continued from page 412) 


took their regular places at the tables. 
We usually had three or four house 
guests every other Sunday with person- 
al guests on the Sundays in between; 
each girl was permitted one personal 
guest on the house each semester; any 
more she paid for. 

Much more might be said of the ac- 
tivities of Lewis Hall, but the essentials 
of its organization and functioning have 
been told here. The Board of Regents 
of the University has decided to use a 
larger building next year. 














There is a palatable, distinctive taste about 
Cream of Wheat which quickly wins children and 
grownups. They eat it with relish, day in and day out, 
over long periods; it does not cloy the appetite. For 


variety’s sake serve it with fruits, such as sliced bana- 


nas, peaches, apricots, or prunes. 


Cream of Wheat is a valuable energy food, 











easily digested, rapidly assimilated. Its high calorific 


value is made up of 72.5% carbohydrate, 2.4% fat, and 


and the ready release of its contained fuel energy, 


| 
| 
11.8% protein. This preponderance of carbohydrate, 


give to Cream of Wheat a valuable place on the break- 
fast menu, valuable especially for children. In addi- 
tion, Cream of Wheat is remarkably reasonable in 


cost; a generous serving costs less than half a cent. 





If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 
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We See Ourselves 


Junior Red Cross in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Depict Themselves in Doll Form. 


O the Junior Red Cross in the 
T first six grades of the Whittier 
school in Tulsa, Oklahoma, goes credit 
for an interesting project in interna- 
tional correspondence with particular 
appeal to other children of their ages 
the world over. In answer to ex- 
pressed curiosity from fellow Juniors 


in foreign countries, the Whittier 


school children decided to depict them- 
selves through toy dolls, resembling 
classmates in facial characteristics and 
dress. A score or more of these dolls 
were completed by the end of school 
June Ist and sent to 14 foreign countries. 
tries. 

The dolls were made entirely by the 
children. Pupils were taught how to 
make papier maché, mixing scrap paper 
with resin, salt and other ingredients. 
When the mixture thickened to proper 
consistency, a lump was taken out and 
shaped into a head. The more skillful 
artists among the children then pressed 











HERE ARE TWO IMPORTANT 


POINTS ABOUT 


it 


iT COOKS 
IN 5 MINUTES 


IT's a 
2 TIMES RICHER IN VITA- 


MIN B THAN NATURAL 
WHOLE WHEAT 


CHILDREN need a cooked ce- 
real, especially in winter. You 
know that; and mothers know 
it, too. But a busy mother 
can’t be blamed for taking 
second best unless you tell her 
about quick cooking Ralston 
— the hot cereal that saves her 
time, assures her family an 
extra abundance of food value 
in every serving. 

Ralston Wheat Cereal is com- 
pletely cooked, smooth, di- 
gestible after FIVE MINUTES 
over an open flame. 


Besides being a hot, whole 
wheat cereal, Ralston is now 
enriched with extra quantities 
of pure wheat germ to make 
it 2% times richer than natu- 
ral whole wheat in vitamin B 
(1% International Units in 
each gram). Thus, each serv- 
ing assures your patient gen- 
erous quantities of this essen- 
tial vitamin. 


And each generous serving 
costs less than 1¢. 


Research Laboratory Report 
and samples of Ralston Wheat 
Cereal will be sent on request. 
Use the coupon. 


» RALSTON 


) WHEAT CEREAL 





RALSTON PURINA COMPANY « Dept. PHE, 2172 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation please send me samples and copies of the Research Laboratory Report. 


Name 


City 


Address 


State 


(This offer limited to residents of the United States) 
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in the features of the face. After the 
faces had been painted, the dolls bore 
a striking resemblance to their subjects. 
Bodies for the dolls were cut from 
cloth, sewed, and stuffed with cotton. 


Every costume was a doll-sized du- 
plicate—even to material—of the cloth- 
ing worn by the child it represented. 
Several mothers helped to plan the 
dresses and suits. Not alone the moth- 
ers but the whole school community 
became interested. Finally, the dolls 
were wrapped, packed and shipped to 
England, Japan, Denmark, Latvia, Aus- 
tria, the Philippine Islands, Belgium, 
South Africa, Bulgaria, Sweden, Poland, 
Italy, Spain and Hungary. 

Shipments did not go direct to their 
destination, however. Instead, they 
were routed, like all international Jun- 
ior Red Cross exchanges (except to 
Japan) through the League of Red 
Cross Societies in Paris, where an in- 
ternational staff of interpreters trans- 
lated the children’s letters of greeting 
and the explanation of the dolls into 
the languages of the countries to which 
they were consigned. In Japan, the 
dolls were sent direct to interpreters. 
All translations were attached to the 
original letters. 

From the friendly, familiar tone of 
the letters, one would not guess they 
were written to foreign children total- 
ly different in customs, language, out- 
look and, in some instances, race. They 
were as from one child to a friend of 
equal age; for indeed, that was the 
true status of the correspondence. 


For several years the Whittier chil- 
dren have been corresponding with 
pupils in these foreign countries. From 
Japanese school children they have 
received several portfolios, worked out 
with painstaking detail. The books con- 
tained photographs of historic and geo- 
graphic interest, pictures showing na- 
tive industries, samples of ears of rice, 
pressed tea leaves, packets of Oriental 
postage stamps, samples of different 
kinds of silk, and watercolors done by 
pupils in class. From Bulgaria they 
have received a box of fine native lace 
and needlework—an art passed down 
from generation to generation. From 
Czechoslovakia came a book of folk 
songs and native ballads translated into 
English. All of the fourteen countries 
to which the dolls were sent have re- 
ceived either portfolios, letters or other 
interesting correspondence, 

Of course, schools all over the coun- 
try are sending examples of their handi- 
craft and portfolios dealing with their 
life in the home community to little 
friends abroad. But it remained for the 
Juniors of this Oklahoma school to give 
new interest and zest to an old Junior 
Red Cross 


project—doll making.—From 


Courier. 
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Selecting An Egg Beater 


(Continued from page 407) 


some beaters, so the proximity of han- 
dle and crank are important. An ex- 
amination of Illustrations C and D will 
show the relative position on these two 
styles. A sufficient distance between 
handle and crank, to avoid collision, is 
necessary. The proximity of handle 
and crank wheel, as well as the method 
of guarding the wheel are injury haz- 
ards to be considered. The crank 
wheel enclosed below the handle in- 
creases protection. Illustration D shows 
the most satisfactory arrangement of 
crank wheel in relation to the handle. 
Cogs so designed on tke crank’ wheel 
that the edge of the wheel is smooth, 
eliminates an injury hazard, both in use 
and in cleaning. 

To prevent cramping of the right 
hand the crank needs to be large 
enough to be gripped comfortably, and 
to turn easily on its shaft, Illustrations 
C and D as contrasted to I. Many a 
blister has been caused by a tight-fit- 
ting crank, 

To justify its existence, the cog 
guard must itself be smooth and free 
of sharp points, to prevent injury to 
the washer. The cog guard of Illustra- 
tion I is satisfactory in this respect. 

Sanitation and ease of cleaning are 
important factors in relation to the 
shaft and blade shanks. The simpler 
the construction, the more easily it is 
cleaned, thus encouraging greater use. 
In Illustrations I, A, and B will be 
found dashers with attached blade 
shanks, center shafts, dasher guards, 
and spreader flanges in various combi- 
nations. If durability has not been 
sacrificed, the elimination of unneces- 
sary, dirt catching parts, is naturally 
the most desirable, as in Illustration A. 
The number of blades determines the 
speed of beating, so four blades will 
function more effectively than two. 

The base of the beater blades, or an- 
chor, is again an important place to 
look for simple construction, Illustra- 
tion A being the type most easily 
cleaned. The easier it is to clean the 
less often the housewife will grit her 
teeth and take time out to scour a 
piece of equipment that cancels its ad- 
vantage as a time saver because of its 
dirt holding capacity. 

If even simple labor saving devices 
are so complicated that they require a 
long row of special brushes for tedious 
cleaning, they quickly eliminate them- 
selves from general use and depart for 
the graveyard of “regretted purchases”. 

As this experiment is carried on, the 
prospective value of a piece of equip- 
ment is therefore analyzed not only 
from the standpoint of the amount of 
work it will save in performing its in- 
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herent function, but also from the labor 
involved in its care. It is not durabil- 
ity alone that is desired in equipment. 
An article lasting for ten years might 
easily mean ten years of exasperation 
with an unwise selection. Hence the 
watch words of the buyer are: ease in 
use, speed in care, durability. 

The buyer will probably not yet 
find any egg beater that 
specifications, but she will now know 
for what she is searching and which 
of the many beaters provides the larg- 
est number of desirable features. Ask- 
ing for the additional ones will bring 
to the attention of the salesman the 
qualities desired in a good egg beater. 


meets all 








The manufacturer wants to make what 
the consumer will buy, so the consumer 
may thus hope to some day find her 
needs gratified. She must, however, 
learn to be articulate in her demands. 

Detailed though this experiment may 
appear, for so simple a piece of equip- 
ment, it is, nevertheless, illustration of 
a principle. Behind intelligent buying 
goes careful thought and analysis, the 
ask intelligent 
questions, a specific goal of efficient and 


developed capacity to 
durable operation from money expend- 
ed, and a practiced technique for small 
that contribute appre- 
savings in the larger expendi- 


purchases will 
ciable 
tures. 
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ing — these are the three most 


important steps in producing a 


superlative coffee. In each process we 


are specialists. We import our own cof- 


fees from the leading coffee growing 
countries of the world. We blend them 


according to our exclusive formulas 


Sexton Specials offer 
outstanding values 

foods prepared exclu- 
sively for those who feed 
many people each day. 


based on a half century of coffee ex- 


perience 
and Brooklyn. 


We roast them fresh every day in our plants at Chicago 
This is threefold assurance that you can get no 


finer coffee for the price. It gives you more cups per pound besides 


the satisfaction of serving the best. 


It means that at a saving you 


get the result of a priceless experience and years of experiment. 
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Every Teacher An Interpreter 
(Continued from page 404) 


pupil going into a home economics 
course reported her music teacher as 
exclaiming: “What! Would you be a 
scrubwoman when you could be a mu- 
sician?” 


Special publications may be used with 
telling effect by the home economics 
reporter. Pictorial bulletins may cele- 
brate special occasions or anticipate a 
yearly open house or visiting day. 
Leaflets developing the values of home 


economics to the community may be 
distributed during American Education 
Week. Handbills and dodgers have been 
circulated in connection with special 
campaigns.’ Ingenious ideas may help 
to sell a service to the public. One 
department, for example, raised such 
questions as these on the front page 
of a circular and ended with a brief 
but adequate answer.’ 


“Do you wish to excel as a gracious 
hostess? Do you want to know how to 
introduce people correctly? Do you 
want to know how to develop charm 
and personality? Do you know how to 
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TABLE ETIQUETTE 


A Portfolio of Plates | 
Beth Bailey McLean 


A portfolio of enlarged illustrations taken from Meal Planning and Table 


Service showing the correct way to eat food and drink beverages. Reading | _ 
the rules on how to handle your knife and fork, for instance, is not nearly | 

so well remembered as seeing an illustration of the correct way. For use 
wherever foods is taught, as well as wherever table etiquette is given atten- 
tion as a class subject. Order portfolio and other books today. $1.80 


Meal Planning and Table Service—N. Beth Bailey 


Correct table service in the no-servant home is the keynote of this book. 
Rules are clearly stated and are in harmony with democratic ideals of 
social life. Book also covers selection of foods for their nutritive value and 
the scientific preparation of these foods without loss of food values. $2.00 


re 1.80 
Meal Planning and Table Service 2. 

Cookies and More Cookies .... 1.75 
Tables of Food Values ........ 2.00 
Candy and Candy Making ..... 2.25 
Bacteriology of the Home .... 2.25 


Art Training Through Home 


Peoria, Illinois : pees | 
| 
| 


Please send me the books checked. 
C) Enclosed is : 
[] Bill me and | will remit about ‘ 
(Be sure to give superintendent's name.) 








TS a ae ena 2.85 | RN a ee er pe Taney or ae 
Ilustrations for Art Training .. 2.00 Address ...... Sp 96 24:4's 99419 0 9:0 10 4:04)9:0 91091009 0.098 | 
Historic Costume ............ 2.75 City MEE ea Nita econ irh saw ase hole ves | 
Good Taste in Dress .......... 1.00 SN ek Sik 's NaS Sake cchicaa bas awatioe whe | 
Good Manners ............... 1.00 ESSE ae tn ee ee 

Postage paid by us if cash accompanies the order. { 
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order in a cafe or hotel dining room? 
Do you know why you sometimes have 
an inferiority complex and how to over- 
come it? These and many more ques- 
tions wil be answered in the Person- 
ality and Etiquette course.” 

Not the least of the mediums for 
written and pictorial interpretation of 
home economics is the annual report. 
As devised and circulated a generation 
ago the average annual report was 
very nearly worthless as interpretation. 
Now the meaningless (to the public) 
tables and graphs, the formal and stilt- 
ed expositions have been banished from 
the book or relegated to the appen- 
dices. The best of the modern re- 
ports are not prepared to gather dust 
in the files of few uninterested officials 
but to furnish to the community a 
lively and informative story of the 
progress of the whole school. The 
home economics teacher must see that 
her department has the best possible 
telling in word and picture. No one 
should know better than she what 
should be told and her opinions and as- 
sistance will be welcomed. In a few 
cities the annual reports of the last 
few years have carried engaging ac- 
counts cf the home economics work of 
today. Any teacher looking for ideas 
would do well to scan current re- 
ports from cities such as Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; Pasadena, California; Bal- 
timore, Maryland (an exceptional pic- 
torial brochure on home economics); 











New York City (All the Children is the 
title of the 1936 report); Camden, New 
Jersey; and Milwaukee, Wisconsin.* 

Once the teacher has prepared her- 
self as interpreter she will find her 
work taking on added dignity and 
meaning. Moreover her total value to 
the children, the community, and the 
home economics studies in which she 
devoutly believes, will be greatly en- 
hanced. 
‘Iva I. Sell, Home Economics Publicity and 
Community Service in a Methods Course, Jour- 
nal of Home Economics, Vol, 26 (March, 1934) 
p. 164. 

2George Robert Momyer, Publicizing Home 
Economics Courses, Practical Home Economics, 
Vol. 12 (November, 1934) p. 327. 
1For discussion and illustrations see J. Erle 
Grinnell, Interpreting the Public Schools. Chap- 
ter VIII. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com 
pany, 1937. 


We Apologize 
We are sorry that we neglected 
to give credit in our October issue 
to the following companies for the 


| photographs illustrating “New Tricks 


in Accessories” on page 361: 
DuPont Style News Service 
The Spool Cotton Company 
The Dennison Manufacturing 

Company 
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Autumn Festivals 
(Continued from page 401) 


what is set before them by relatives and 
friends.”® 


English lads and lassies of Knutsford, 
Cheshire, and other old English towns, 
also remember the dead with ancient 
customs which date from early times. 
Bands of young people travel from 
house to house on November first, the 
Eve of All Souls, chanting such ditties 
as: 


“Soul Soul! for a soul-cake! 

I pray, good mistress, a soul-cake! 

An apple or pear, a plum or a cherry, 

Any good thing to make us merry. 

One for Peter, two for Paul, 

Three for Him who made us all. 

Up with the kettle and down with the 

pan, 

Give us good alms, and we'll be gone.” 

“In Cheshire the girls are rewarded 


bun-like 
olden times, doubtless were given for 


with ‘soul-cakes,’ which, in 


prayers for the dead, or as a ‘charity’ 


for departed souls. Swul-cakes and 


souling customs vary from place to 
place, but 


flourished best along the Welsh bor- 


‘souling’ practices always 


der.” 


Only brief mention can be made of 
the Festival of Saint Martin of Tours, 
in 


celebrated on November eleventh 


France, Italy, Yugoslavia and other 
countries, in honor of the good saint 
who shared his cloak with a drunkard 
and was remembered thereby through 
the ages by all lovers of wine. Roast 
goose and new wine comprise the tra- 
ditional Martin Day feast, which is the 
occasion for jollity, family reunions and 
thanksgiving for golden harvests. 
Dozymki, Poland’s festival of ingath- 


ering, is celebrated by presenting a 
great wreath of grain, flowers, nuts and 
corn to the master of the estate and 
enjoying a feast and dance which does 
master and 


not discriminate between 


laborers. 


And so, on around the word we fol- 


low autumn’s festival trail—a trail of 
robustness and gaiety and strong men’s 
belief in the goodness of God. 


_—— 


*The Book of Festivals, p. 231. 





* Ibid, p. 61. 
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The ‘‘Baker’s Dozen” 


HE “baker’s originated 

Amsterdam when a named 
Jan Pietersen refused to give an old hag 
thirteen rolls instead the customary 
twelve. She put a curse on him and he 
appealed to St. Nicholas ior help. The 
saint advised him to be more generous, so 


dozen” in 


baker 


of 


Pietersen henceforth gave his customers 
thirteen rolls when they asked for a doz- 
en. His competitors were forced to fol- 
low suit, leading to the understood dis- 
between a baker’s and 
From Food Facts. 


tinction an or- 


dinary dozen. 
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Just off the press! © 


Helpful new booklet 
“Food Fats and Oils” 
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A Correction 


‘The material listed by Kingan & Com- 
pany in our September issue under the 
heading “List of Educational Material” 
should have read as follows: 

33. Kingan & Company 
a. When Do We Eat?—a recipe book- 
let illustrated in direct color. 
b. Tested Recipes in Meat Cookery 


c. Charts showing carcass cuts of 
beef, pork and lamb. 
d. A Trip Through Kingan’s. 


In sending for this material, please fol- 


low this corrected listing. 
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Latest facts on this important 
food group in handy form 
for reference and classroom use 


SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE! 


@ You are invited to send for a free copy of 
this new volume in the popular Better Buy- 
manship series. It will bring you depend- 
able up-to-the-minute information on one 
of the most important food groups. The 
material, obtained from the most reliable 
sources, has been carefully edited so that 
you can get the essential facts on the subject 
in a few moments’ reading. It will save you 
time and effort when preparing lessons, lec- 
tures or study programs on the food fats 
and oils. 

If you already own a set of the Better 
Buymanship booklets, you will certainly 
want this new volume to complete your col 
lection. If you are not now acquainted with 
the Household Finance Library of Consumer 
Education, this volume will serve as an in- 
troduction to this widely used series. Each 
volume is a practical digest of authoritative 
opinion on the subject treated. There are 22 
Better Buymanship volumes covering im 
portant home necessities and clothing. Much 
of this information could not be found else- 
where without long search. Other volumes 
discuss Money Management, Marrying on 
a Small Income, Stretching the Food Dollar, 
and Credit for Consumers. 

Many teachers use these publications as 
classroom texts. Others praise the series as a 
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reference library. The volumes are revised 
once a year to incorporate the latest find 
ings. New titles are being added constantly 
You may obtain as many copies as you need 
for your classes. There is a purely nominal 
charge for postage. , 

You will receive a complete list of House 
hold Finance's consumer publications with 
this latest volume. Why don't you send for 
it today and see just how useful the series 
can be to you 
coupon below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


Please use the convenient 


..one of America’s leading family finance organizations 
with 228 branches in 148 cities 





Research Department PHE-11 
Household Finance Corporation 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me without obligation a copy of the 


new Better Buymanship booklet, “Food Fats and 
Oils."” Also a complete list of all the titles in this 
series 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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It’s always safer to look for “San- 
forized-shrunk” on the label be- 
fore you buy washables. “Pre- 
shrunk” means only partly shrunk 
—it does not assure protection 
from _ shrinkage. “Sanforized- 
shrunk” means completely shrunk 
so the fabric will not shrink out 
of fit when washed. 


FREE TO TEACHERS—ldenti- 
fication Chart of fall cottons and 
information on School exhibits of 
garments and fabrics. 


s an ic wrod S hrunk 


YOU WANT “Art In Homemaking” 
See advertisement on page 429, 


EREE ! Twonew special booklets 
4 ‘1 of interest to every woman 


1. HOW TO IDENTIFY TEXTILES 
AND DYE CELANESE 


2. HOME DYEING OF RUGS 
AND UPHOLSTERY 


Send for these instructive new 
booklets of useful, practical infor- 
mation. Alsofora copy of “Modern 
Color Magic,’’ the complete man- 
ual on dyeing. They're FREE! 
Address Diamond Tints & Dyes, 
Dept. 16-P, Burlington, Vt. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS 
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Hand Loom Weaving 


(Continued from page 409) 


Swedish technique, supplies several kinds 
of Swedish yarns — cotton and linen. 
Swedish cottons are distinctive and may 
be obtained in a wide variety of unusual 
colors. 


The first few weeks of instruction in 
the course are devoted to learning the 
mechanical parts of the loom, the weaving 
terms, and the fundamental weaves. An 
understanding of how each weave is set 
up and what general effect the pattern 
gives when woven is essential before one 
can begin to weave. A loom set-up in- 
volves, first, selecting a pattern and work- 
ing out several variations of it on squared 
paper. The photographs on page 
409 show one simple design worked 
out with honeysuckle pattern on graph 
paper and then translated into an inter- 
esting pillow-top cover of cotton warp 
and wool weft. 


two 


The next step is to put the warp on the 
loom. First the warp is warped off the 
desired length on a warping reel and 
“hanked up,” which is the weaver’s way 
of saying that the warp is looped up so 
that it will not tangle while being put on 
the loom. The center of the reed is lo- 
cated, the width of the finished piece 
marked, and the warp threaded through 
the reed. Then the warp is threaded 
through the heddle strings according to a 
definite pattern and is finally tied in small 
groups to the lease stick attached to the 
back beam. Gradually the warp is untan- 
gled in front of the batten and rolled on 
the back beam. Paper is rolled between 
the different layers of warp to keep an 
even tension. After the front of the warp 
has been tied with even tension to the 
lease stick of the 
cloth beam, the loom 
is ready for weav- 
ing. Although — this 


PRICES OF SOMI 
DENTS IN 


begins to get the “feel” of the loom. 

After this initial problem the students 
use their own yarn to make an article, 
which is usually plain weaving. Interest 
is secured with varied types of colored 
stripes or varying kinds of yarn so that 
a textured surface is obtained. 


In the third problem, pattern weaving 
is introduced. Each student puts on her 
Icom approximately nine yards of warp 
on which can be woven several different 
types of articles such as guest towels, 
dresser scarfs, book covers, purses, and 
pillow tops. Every student now realizes 
that infinite possibilities in design and tex- 
ture are available in handloom weaving. 


Even with the same general directions, 
each person turns out work characteristic 
of her own individuality. Among the 
many interesting articles woven in class 
the most popular have been linen guest 
towels, luncheon sets of linen or various 
kinds of cotton, bathroom mats and bed- 
room rugs, scarf and purse sets, woolen 
dress material, upholstery material, pat- 
terned table runners, pillow tops, and book 
covers. 

The cost of the weaving course varies 
with the type of yarn used and the quan- 
tity of material woven. From $5 to $15 is 
usually spent during the semester for 
yarn. 


There is an actual profit and an open 
ready market for handmade fabrics. The 
cost and retail price of several articles 
woven in class are given in the following 
table. One girl, after two semesters’ 
work, has acquired sufficient skill to take 
up weaving as a vocation. Another girl 
has made several rugs and luncheon sets 
for people in town, and a third girl has 
purchased a loom for herself and is weav- 
ing materials for her own home. 


THE ARTICLES WOVEN BY STU- 
D-LOOM WEAVING COURSE, 
{ RETAIL PRICES 


=f OF 
HAN 
WIT! 





method of setting up 
a loom differs from 
the traditional, it is 
more satisfactory in 


Article 


13-piece luncheon 


17-piece 


teaching beginners be- i 
17-piece 


cause it is quicker, 
easier to understand, 


luncheon 


17-piece luncheon 


and equally good for 

weaving. 
The first 

adventure is to make 


weaving 8 table runners 


5 guest towels 


mat in heavy string. 1 cotton rug, ; 
may be ob- 
tained in gay colors 
and is too heavy to 
break twist. 
Enough practice is 
acquired in doing 
these two small pieces 
so that the student 


String 8 purses 


or 6 neckties 





luncheon s 


17-piece luncheon s 


6 yds. dress material. 


1 handwoven coverlet, 
3 yds. x 2% yds... 


Cost of Approximate 
material _ retail price 


$1.50 


Description 

of material 
All Swedish cotton, $5.00 
stripes, no pattern. 
12.00 


18.00 


5.75 
7.00 


Perugian cotton. 

Mercerized cotton 
warp, linen weft, 
colored, 

Mercerized 
warp, linen 
all white. 

All linen. 

All cotton, patterned. 


cotton 6.00 18.00 


welt, 


25.00 
1.00 
each 
2.50 
each 
5.00 


10.00 


3.00 
(38c each) 
Cotton warp, linen 

weft, 4 colors. 
String for warp, cot- 

ton rug filler. 
Swedish cotton warp, 

Fabri wool weft. 


5.00 
($1 each) 
2.33 


2.50 
each 


3.50 
(44c each 
plus 25c 
zipper) 
4.50 
each 
5.00 
yard 


75.00 


Fabric wool 6.20 
($1.03 each) 
Fabric wool 10.00 
($1.66 yd.) 
Mercerized cotton 18.00 
warp, wool weft. 
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Installation in College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
includes Vulcan All-Hot-Top, Fry Top and Open Top ranges, 
and Ceramic broilers 


SAVE 25% to 50% 
ON COOKING COSTS 


with VWULCAN 
Gas Cooking Equipment 


Users will testify that the Vulcan Radial Fin Top 
range reduces the amount of gas needed for top stove 
cooking 20% or more; its insulated heat controlled 
oven reduces gas consumption 25 to 50%. 


Due to greater speed and capacity, fewer units are 
needed, reducing investment. Refrigeration costs drop 
because insulated ovens reduce kitchen temperature; 
upkeep costs are lowered. Vulcan equipment actually 
pays for itself in savings made. 

Foods are cooked better because heat of range top 
and oven can be automatically regulated. In a test, 
meat shrinkage was reduced 662/3%, resulting in 
more servings per roast. The new Vulcan Ceramic 
Broiler broils 35% faster and uses less gas. New 
Vulcan automatic deep fat fryers produce more 
healthful fried foods, and soon pay for themselves in 
fat, fuel and food saved. 


Vulcan manufactures a large line of gas cooking 
equipment, including gas ranges in four sizes and 30 
cooking tops, ceramic broilers, deep fat fryers, in- 
sulated heat controlled bake ovens and roasting ovens, 
boiling, waffle and griddle stoves, hot plates, industrial 
and urn burners, etc. ASK FOR CATALOG. “Cutting 
Cooking Costs.” 


Schools and Colleges have specified VULCAN for 50 
years. Here are a few out of Hundreds of installations: 


Public Schools Birmingham, Alabama 
Alexanader Hamilton High School ....Los Angeles, California 
Lincoln High School Des Moines, Iowa 
Louisi ate Uni ity Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
U. S. Naval Academy ............Annapolis, Maryland 
Phillips Academy .- Andover, Massachusetts 
Harvard University .- Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Phillips Exeter Academy Exeter, New Hampshire 
Princeton University Princeton, New Jersey 
Pratt Institute Brooklyn, 

Cornell University I 

Columbia University & NM. Y. 

U. S. Military Academy West Point, New York 
State Teachers College Yankton, South Dakota 

















STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION | 


18 EAST 41st, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Philadelphiaa e Baltimore e 
Chicago ©@ Los Angeles 


Boston e 


Aurora, Ill. 
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Try this easy way to help 
£’ build up 
A 


{ a thin child 


A élite 

~ 

=; | 
many thousand children .. . 


adults, too to gain normal weight, that 
dietitians everywhere are recommending it. And 
with good reason. 


Cocomalt, the protective 
food drink, has helped so 


Each ounce—enough for one serving of Coco- 
malt—is fortified with .15 gram Calcium, .16 
gram Phosphorus, as well as extra proteins and 
carbohydrates. And, to aid in the utilization of 
calcium and phosphorus, each ounce of Cocomalt 
also contains 81 U.S.P. Units of Vitamin D, de- 
rived from natural oils and biologically tested 
for potency. 


Cocomalt is fortified with Iron, too. Each 
ounce being enriched with 5 milligrams of effec- 
tive Iron biologically tested for assimilation. 
This, leading authorities agree, is enough Iron to 
supply % of the daily requirements of the normal 
patient. 


Cocomalt may be taken either Hot or Cold 
It's delicious, creamy flavor appeals to old and 
young alike. Inexpensive, Cocomalt is sold at 
grocery and drug stores in 1/)-Ib., 1-lb. and the 
economical 5-lb. hos- 
pital size purity-sealed 
cans. 


Cocomalt is the registered 
trade-mark of R. B. Davis 
Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


FREE: To ALL 
DIETITIANS 


Fei aa ee ee ee ee eee 

R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J., Dept. F-11 
Please send me a trial can of Cocomalt. 
Name en ee ee 

Street and Number___ 


City ee State ae 


eae DD DK ncn MS cee em 
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| GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Home Economics Teacher: 


: Be sure to write us for our NEW 
| 1937-38 Home Economics Catalogue! 
} You will find help on every page: 


New Home Economics BOOKS 

New Home Economics APRONS 

New Home Economics PLAYS 

New Home Economics SONGS 

New Home Economics OPERETTAS 
Home Economics ENTERTAINMENTS 


NOTICE: NO ADVANCE IN PRICES 





ALSO: We guarantee your order 
will be filled POSITIVELY the same 
day it is received at this office. No 
matter how far you are from Kansas 
City you can receive prompt service 
from our company. 


ORDER OUR NEW CATALOGUE TODAY! 








ALL 





ABOUT htt 
SILK ‘We spin 






the Tale of 
GOLD STRIPE 
Silk Stockings” 
-<folder describing the manufac 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


STOCKINGS 
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An Activity Unit 


(Continued from page 397) 


made a loom in industrial arts and wove a 
rag rug. 

Now came the question of how many 
hours a second grader should spend in 
bed, and there followed a discussion of 
one of the important health rules. These 
hours of rest would not do Shirley the ex- 
pected amount of good unless they were 
taken under the right conditions. She 
would be restless if her bed were uncom- 
fortable, therefore it must be correctly 
made with the sheets pulled nice and tight 
and minus wrinkles. If her pillow was 
too high she wouldn’t be able to get her 
head into a comfortable position. Then, 
again, she wouldn’t rest well if she were 
too warm or too cold, so the proper venti- 
lation of a bedroom was discussed. The 
making of the bed was demonstrated by 
the teacher, then the little people had op- 
portunities to practice this at frequent in- 
tervals during the year. Many of them 
decided it would be quite fun to help with 
the care of their own room at home by 
making the bed and keeping their clothing 
picked up and in its proper place. 

Another important factor in keeping 
Shirley well and strong was to be sure 
that she formed the right food habits. 
3efore she could be served with any meals 
it was quite essential that she have a nice 
dining room table, so once again the chil- 
dren visited the shop where they made the 
table and chairs. At the same time they 
were busily engaged in making dishes for 
the table. These they made out of clay, 
after they were nicely shaped they painted 
on their designs and shellacked over them. 

Once again they were ready for the 
services of the Home Arts teacher in help- 
ing to plan some kind of cloth for the 
table. The children decided that they 
would like to have both a luncheon set 
and a more formal table cloth so they 
might use whichever the occasion de- 
manded. The luncheon set was made 
from yellow linen and fringed, the table- 
cloth and napkins were made from cotton 
damask and the hemming was surprisingly 
A band of 
oaktag about an inch and a quarter wide 


well done for second graders. 


was fastened together with a paper clip 
and then worked over with wool, using a 
buttonhole stitch and lo and behold, at- 
tractive napkin rings were ready for use. 

Of course what to feed Shirley was a 
very serious problem, and necessitated a 
great deal of study. A trip to a meat 
market and a grocery and vegetable store 
in the neighborhood aroused the interest 
of the youngsters as to what foods little 
people should eat. The discussion as to 
the proper selection of foods led to quite 
a detailed study of milk, fruits and vege- 
tables. The place of milk in the diet was 
stressed and the meaning and value of 
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milk foods were emphasized. Here was 
an excellent opportunity for actually pre- 
paring a few of these important foods as 
the children had a series of lessons in the 
Home Arts laboratory. First, they pre- 
pared a beverage—cocoa—then a cream 
soup, later a main luncheon dish, creamed 
beef on toast, and finished these lessons 
with a chocolate blanc mange. 

While the study was centered around 
fruits and vegetables, the importance of 
learning to eat a variety of each of 
these was stressed. Stories were told of 
the way some of them or their little 
friends had learned to like certain foods, 
showing how easy it is to train Mr. Taster 
when we realize it is a great factor in 
keeping well. Once more the children had 
the experience of using the home arts 
laboratory—this time to make a delicious 
vegetable soup and apple sauce. 

During this study the teacher presented 
the class with a set of dishes and silver- 
ware from the five and ten cent store, 
and they were taught to set the table. At 
the same time an opportunity was afforded 
for a discussion of table manners. 

The activity culminated with a party for 
which Shirley was the hostess and to 
which the dolls of all the girls in the class 
were invited. The invitations were duly 
sent to each doll, and in turn acceptances 
were written. A few guests of honor 
were invited including the superintendent 
of schools, the principal, the principal’s as- 
sistant, the teachers of Industrial Arts and 
Home Arts. In the meantime the little 
people were very busy preparing for the 
party, for this was quite the most exciting 
thing they had done. Place cards and 
doilies had to be made, the latter were 
fashioned of crepe paper with scalloped 
edges, and made the tables very attractive 
and colorful. In the center of each table 
was a pretty little pottery flower holder 
which the children had made. 


(Turn to page 430) 
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Econo-Rim, the longer-lived china, saves up to 
34% of space on trays and tables—inviting 
hungry students to order more food. The gay 
designs and modern shapes appeal to boys and 
girls. They respect the high quality of the ware 


and handle it more carefully. 


The strong body and_ hard glaze minimize 
breakage. Econo-Rim always looks new—the 
colors never fade or wear off. Saves space on 
shelves and in the dishwasher, too. Many hand- 


some stock patterns available. 


Write for free folder. 


Syracuse 


i a ee 
by 


CHINA 
Onondaga 


Originated Pottery ¢ 








140,000 PERSONS 


. ++ men and women, die annually of cancer. Yet cancer, 
if discovered in time, can be cured... Purchase the label 
shown above, place it on your Christmas packages, and 
join one of the greatest crusades of our times: the fight 
against ignorance and fear of cancer. Help spread our 
message by doing your part... 


FIGHT CANCER WITH KNOWLEDGE 


WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP. Send $1.00 to New 
York City Cancer Committee, 165 East 91st Street, for 
10 labels and 1 year’s subscription to the new publication 
“The Quarterly Review.” If you live outside the city, 
write to New York State Cancer Committee, Rochester, 


THE NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
NOVEMBER, 1937 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, 

















@ This is the third of a series of messages from Patricia Collier, 
Home Economist for the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd. 


HOW PINEAPPLES 
LEAVE HOME 


If you went to town with a Dole Pineapple 
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| from the island of Lanai. _— a truck, 
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would aaah nen you with all possible 


| speed to a waiting barge. dia hig 


From there you would be ferried across the water. A train 


_—_— ri 


ONE NN NR ee finish the fast trip 


from the fields to the cannery in Honolulu . . . That’s 
an important reason why Dole Pineapple Juice has 


true pineapple flavor, plus important nutritive elements. 


dinicis Cac — 


Dole Home Economist 
For Your Data and Recipe Files: A series of cards containing 
important scientific facts about Dole Pineapple and Pineapple 
Juice, and practical, tested recipes. Sent to you without charge. 


Just write to the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., San Francisco. 
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Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., also packers of “Dole 
Pineapple Gems,” Sliced, Crushed, Tidbits, and the new 
“Royal Spears.” Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A.—Sales 


Offices: San Francisco. 

















For delicious 
Rennet-Custards and 
smooth Ice Creams 


So easy to make dozens of cool, creamy des- 
serts—providing MILK in a tempting form 

more easily digestible than plain milk 
because of the rennet enzyme. 


“ 

JUNKET” RENNET POWDER 
—Already sweetened and fla- 
vored. For making milk into 
rennet-custards. 6 flavors: 
Vanilla Chocolate Lemon 
Orange Raspberry Maple 


“a 

JUNKET” RENNET TABLETS 
—Not sweetened or flavored. 
Add sugar and flavor to taste 
For making rennet-custards and 
other easily digested milk foods. 
Also smooth ICE CREAM with 
less cream in hand freezers. 
















“JUNKET” RENNET Mix 
Already sweetened and flavored. 
For making ICE CREAM in 
automatic refrigerators or hand 
freezers. 4 flavors: 

Vanilla Maple 
Chocolate Strawberry 
FREE « e e Samples of “JUNKET’’ Ren- 
net Products and Recipe Book. Write to 
“THE ‘JUNKET’ Fovks,’’ Dept. 3411, Chr. 
Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., Little Falls, N. Y. 







































A WOMANS PRESS BOOK 


THE BOOK 
OF FESTIVALS 


DOROTHY GLADYS SPICER 


A source book on the festival days 
and festival customs of thirty-five 
nationalities including America 
ideas for pageants, displays 
. the folklore of 


foods and household arts ...a 


' and exhibits . . 


bibliography of festival literature. 
Price, Postpaid, $3.00 
THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Activity Unit 


(Continued from page 428) 


When, at last, the great day arrived, a 
committee of children was .chosen to go 
to the Home Arts laboratory to prepare 
the refreshments. Of course they must be 
simple enough so that these children could 
prepare them easily and at the same time 
they must be well planned so that no little 
mother would hesitate to let her doll par- 
take of them. With this in mind, fruit 
jello with whipped cream and oatmeal 
drop cookies were decided upon. 

It was agreed that the boys would do 
the serving so that the girls could devote 
all their time and attention to properly 
entertaining their dolls. They had learned 
several sweet little lullabies—in fact, they 
had even composed one themselves. After 
all the guests were assembled and just 
before the refreshments were served these 
lullabies were sung for the enjoyment of 
all. Then while the boys cleared away 
and washed the dishes and straightened up 
the room, the girls took their dollies for 
a nice little walk. 


The children were particularly fortunate 
in having an added attraction which af- 
forded a great deal of interest. This was 
a very special guest of honor in the per- 
son of a doll eighty years old which had 
been the treasured of the 
mother of the assistant principal. This 
guest was a quaint looking little lady and 
it was such fun to compare her with the 
dolls of today. The presence of this doll at 
the party had added so much to the en- 
joyment of the boys and girls that the su- 
perintendent suggested to the children that 
it was very worthwhile for them to take 
good care of their dolls so that they 
might give real pleasure to some one in 
after years. 


possession 


From the day the doll was brought into 
the classroom almost without interruption, 
until the last day of school, the interest 
in the activity was sustained. The girls 
never seemed to tire of making the bed 
and having the making inspected to see if 
the sheets were properly laid. Shirley 
would be put to bed or gotten up, her cos- 
tume changed and at any possible oppor- 
tunity would be in the arms of one of the 
little mothers of the This was 
usually done very quietly and without in- 
terrupting the work of the class. Often 
one of the girls would bring her doll to 
visit Shirley and then there would be tea 
parties-and the table must be properly set 
with table or luncheon cloths and napkins. 
With almost no admonitions the children 
handled the doll and dishes carefully so 
that there were no breakages to feel badly 
about. 


class. 


The boys also were fully occupied with 
construction of furniture and a few helped 
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CUT COSTS 


BY USING 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 


There is real merit in any product 
that does so much for so _ little! 
Essential milk solids in this con- 
venient form help you boost calcium 
intake and otherwise enrich the nutri- 
tive value at minimum expense. 





Get acquainted with the effective way 
to cut costs in Planning Improved 
Institutional Diets with Milk Solids. 
Send for the bulletin by this name. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC. 
Desk 116, 221 N. La Satie Sr. 
CHICAGO 
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SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 
Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 


$500 


Complete Many Other Items. 
F.O.B. ‘ ’ 
Chicago Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 











FASHION ILLUSTRATING 


Taught in 30 Easy Lessons. New Mechanical 
Figure Method. If you can draw lines, you 
can master this art. 50,000 different posi- 
tions can be composed. Excellent Christmas Gift. 
Complete Course in 9” x 15” Book—$1.00. 
Discounts to Schools. FREE LITERATURE. 


M. R. MOSS INSTITUTE 


Hartford Connecticut 
















+ « » GO you and your pupils 
know how Glad Rag rubs off 
tarnish . . . and brilliantly 
polishes silverware and all 
metals? Specially treated, it’s 
truly efficient! No paste, ne 
powder, no liquids needed. 
Endorsed by Good Housekeep- 
ing Bureau, and by BR. 
Wallace & Sons, lead 
ing silverware manufac- 
turers. 


For Teachers! 
FULL-SIZED 
GLAD RAG 

- also samples and 


literature for pupils... 
sent postpaid for i0c. 

GLAD RAG PRODUCTS CORP. 
208 WEST 29° STREET. NEW YORK CITY 


America’s fastest sell- 
ing polishing eloth. 


At all grocery 
10¢ stores. 


and 
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THE SYMBOL OF ART IN HOMEMAKING 


a beautiful collection of frontispieces published in 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


which are especially appropriate for use in Home 

Economics classes. Printed with special glossy 

SRObUeTe 7 | surface, suitable for framing with or without glass. 
J | Sent in an art container with descriptive foreword. 
, All paintings by famous artists. 




































RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE TITLES 
MATERIAL “The New Bonnet” 

For twenty-two years we have specialized in pro- “Two Women of the Tachebanacho 
. viding Home Economics Educators with reliable and a Haird oe Pr 
illustrative materials consisting of educational “The Flemish Girl Spinning 

samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. “Tea Leaves” 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are “A Visit to the Nursery” 
also published in the “The Child Knitting” 
HOME MAKERS BULLETIN “Juanna of Austria” 
plicit : “Charlotte of France” 
which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- “The Embroidery Lesson” 





cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 





“The Music Lesson” 








several of the leading manufacturers in the United “Isabella Clara Eugenia, 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire Archduchess of Austria” 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- Page of Explanatory Text 
garding it. 8 P y 

If you are not receiving this Service write today : . 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your Price $1.00, postpaid 





name will be enrolled for 1937-38, without cost or 







other obligations. ° ° 
Practical Home Economics 
HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. i 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 

































more popular because... 






In the old days you had to wait until milk soured before you 
could bake with Baking Soda. Not any more — because now 
you can substitute sweet milk for sour milk or buttermilk, and 
save time and money. Just use Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand 
Baking Soda (they are identical) with sweet milk and lemon 
juice, orange juice, vinegar or chocolate. You'll be delighted with 
the moist textures, the delicate flavors produced by this new 
leavening combination. Write for ‘Good Things to Eat.’’ This 
complete baking guide gives you the “sweet milk’’ proportions, 
also specifies recipes for new kinds of cakes, gingerbread, frostings, 
fillings, cookies and quick breads that bake tender, light, moist 
and fresh with the help of Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking 
Soda. They’ll delight you, and your guests. 
















CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EXACT TEMPERATURES 
AVOID COSTLY 
COOKING FAILURES 


priced from 35 cents up. 


wood St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








COOKING EXPERTS AGREE 
on The Rochester 
Candy Fat Longe 


throug! 
folder free on this and other 
Rochester Dia] Thermometers 


ROCHESTER MFG. CO. 
6 Rock 











RECORD SHEETS 


for 
CANNED FOOD PURCHASES 


Pad of 75 sheets, 4” x 6”, especially de- 
signed for school cafeteria directors and 
managers, foods teachers, and consumer 
study groups, for keeping record of can- 
ned food bought, packer or distributor, 
description, condition, use, etc. May be 
hung on wall, or pulled off and kept in 
card file. 

Price: Thirty-five cents, postpaid 


NATALIE MORRIS 
5219 Prytania Street 


New Orleans, La. 














HEIGHT AND WEIGHT CHARTS 

An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. 

Price, 5 cents a copy. In lots of 10 
or more, 2 cents each. 

PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 

















BUDGET=-RESCUER! 


® Irradiated Carnation Milk is the eco- 
nomical high-quality milk in the conven- 
ient, non-refillable modern package. Write 
for free copy of Carnation Year Book of 


Menus and Recipes. 


CARNATION COMPANY 


Dept. J, Gas Light Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 








. STD 
of CHILDREN 


by DR HARRY S REYNOLDS 


7 @ A book written to fill the uni- 
' versal need for a practical and 
completely modern child-care man- 
ual. It answers, in a simple, clear 
and constructive way, 316 ques- 
tions that mothers, fathers, nurses, 
social workers and teachers ask 
a doctor on the welfare of chil- 
dren, Its author is one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding pediatricians. 
Acclaimed by medica lauthorities everywhere 
Price $2 incl. postage. 5-Day Money- 




















Back Guarantee 


| Fortuny’s, Publishers 
| 45 W. 45th St., NewYork, N.Y. 

















An Activity Unit 
(Continued from page 430) 


with the wardrobe. One boy, whose 
father is a tailor, made a very creditable 
dress with a very “nifty” pocket nicely 
placed and showing a pretty colored hand- 
kerchief. Of this dress he was very 
proud. 

In following this project through it is 
easy to see how every subject contributed 
to its development. Art, music, industrial 
arts, home arts, social science, arithmetic 
and surely reading and writing all had a 
very definite part to play in enriching the 
experiences of the children. They learned 
to work together, organize committees and 
plan activities. Habits of cleanliness, neat 
personal appearance, and careful work 
were formed. Many health rules were so 
presented that they became an actual part 
of the child’s daily routine without their 
realizing it. This intensive study of life 
among our own children makes an excel- 
lent foundation for the study in the third 
grade of homes in many lands. 


Did You Read 


The W.P.A. School Lunch Program, by 
Ellen S. Woodward, in the September 
number of School Management? It gives 
a comprehensive glimpse of the workings 
of the W.P.A. program in providing meals 
for approximately a million needy school 
children throughout the country. 

Charts Tell The Story, by E. F. Burn- 
nahln, in The Nations Schools for Sep- 
ember. This describes the accounting 
system used in the E.C. Glass Senior High 
School, in Lynchburg, Virginia. The 
school feeds about 900 pupils a day; the 
average pupil check is 8%c and all foods 
are sold at 5c. 

From Hides to Hands, in Consumer’s 
Guide, September 6. Facts about hides 
and skins to help you get your money’s 
worth in leather goods and gloves. Good 
reference material. 

How To Stop Home Accidents, a 
pamphlet put out by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Government Printing Of- 
fice. 

Parent-Child Relationships From the 
Child’s Point of View, an abstract of a 
thesis by Alice Sowers, presented to the 
faculty of the Graduate School of Cornell 

University in partial fulfilment of the re- 
juirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 








VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 









Suggested Lesson Plans for S e nt 
teachers, which provide accu- 


rate information on Vitamins 
A, B, C, D, E and G, also illus- 


trative charts, recent clinical 


data, and bibliography. 
Accepted as standard educa- 
tional materials by the Wis- 
consin State Department of 
Public Instruction. Supplied 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 




















Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of Aug. 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, 
of Practical Home Economics, published 
monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for Oc- 
tober 1, 1937. 


State of New York = 
County of New York § °** 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally > 
peared J. T. Emery, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Practical Home 
Economics, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and_ busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, The Lakeside 
Publishing Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; Editor, Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth 

ve., New York City; Managing Editor, 
Jessie A. Knox, 468 Fourth Ave., = York 
City; Business Manager, J. T. Emery, 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owners are:—The Lakeside Pub- 
lishing Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; 
. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; Karl M. Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City; Caroline M. Dexter, 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee. or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing afhant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

. T. EMERY. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
30th day of September, 1937. 


(Seal) LILLIAN M. FREY, 
Notary Public, Queens County. 


Cert. filed in N. Y. Co. 549, Reg. No. 9-F-350. 
Queens Co. Clerk’s No, 2472, Reg. No. 6830. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1939.) 
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